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WHAT IS THE MISSION OF UNITY? 
On the first of March we begin our 
fourteenth year and we invite our sub- 
scribers and contributors to send us a 
postal card answer to the above ques- 
tion. The answers to appear so far 
as Space permits, in our Anniversary 
Number. Tell us what we ought to 
do ; and how to do it. Short, pithy 
and to the point. 


THE Philadephia Press, speaking of 
Prof. C. H. Toy’s *‘ Judaism and Chris 
tianity,’’ quotes a passage to the effect 
that whether Jesus is considered divine 
or only a profoundly inspired man, he 
must ever be regarded as ‘‘ the leader 
and model of religious experience;’’ 
and adds that this is another illustra- 
tion of the way ‘‘ theologians them- 
selves rob Christianity of Christ, and 
Christ of his divinity,’’ concluding 
with the remark that ‘“‘it is small 
wonder the scientist sits smiling at 
the odium theologicum.’’ 


THE Union Signal for February 12, 
contains an address of Abraham Lin- 
coln before a Springfield temperance 
society, delivered on the 22d of Febru- 
ary, 1842, said to be his first address. 
It is prophetic of things to come: ‘‘And 
when the victory shall be complete— 
when there shall be neither a slave nor 
a drunkard on the earth—how proud 
the title of that land, which may 
truly claim to be the birthplace and 


the cradle of both those revolutions’ 


that shall have ended in that victory. 
How nobly distinguished that people, 
who shall have planted, and nurtured 
to maturity, both the political and 
moral freedom of their species.’’ 


Pror. RODNEY WELCH, of Chicago, 
has a timely article in the /orum for 
February, on‘“The Farmer’s Changed 


Condition,’’ in which he pleads for the | 


preservation of what he calls ‘‘the 


country gentleman,’’ the intelligent 
farmer, for whose comfort and educa- 
tion the government is not doing what 
it might. Why should not a postal 
money order be obtainable in any post- 
office in the land? and why should 
not those who live in the rural dis- 
tricts be entitled to the free delivery 
of letters as well as those in the city, 
as they are now served in England ? 


BEFORE us lies a printed discourse 
by Rev. H. M. Simmons of Minneap- 
olis, entitled ‘‘ What the Church Owes 
to the Agnostic and Skeptic Spirit.’’ 
After citing the wicked and barbarous 
practices of the church in the middle 
ages for the propagation of the faith, 
as related by historians like Motley 
and Lecky, Mr. Simmons says: ‘‘I 
beg your pardon for repeating these 
things ; but I wish you to see clearly 
what Christianity came to when left 
without skepticism to criticise it, what 
faith did when left without the agnos- 
tic spirit to temper it. A little ag- 
nosticism would have saved all those 
innumerable lives, prevented all that 
suffering, and been infinitely more 
honorable to God. Even atheism 
would have been a more reverent re- 
ligion; for as has heen said by wise 
men from Plutarch to Bacon, to deny 
God honors him more than to teach 
doctrines that disgrace him. 


THE Lewiston (Me.) /ourna/ is re- 
sponsible for the following terrible 
arraignment of the thoughtlessness of 
woman, the cruelty of fashion and the 
wickedness of the modern woman’s 
taste : ‘‘ The beautiful little mackerel 
gulls, which, a few years since were 
so plentiful in our Maine bays and 
estuaries, have entirely disappeared, 
and are now never seen. The cause 
which effected this was the demand for 
plumage tor the decoration of the fall 
and winter bonnet. So exacting was 
this that taxidermists’ established 
branches near the supply, that they 
might prepare the skins of these and 
other birds assoon as killed. For the 
mackerel gull they paid ten cents each, 
a price so remunerative to professional 
gunners that these birds were in the 
short space of two years -practically 
exterminated. All of the snipe family 
were also in great demand ; even the 
little ox-eye did not escape, for a sin- 
gle order was placed for 600,000 of 
these at three cents each to fill an 
English contract. 


IN an address to the students of 
Melbourne University, Professor Hen- 
ry Drummond places Ruskin and Em- 
erson first among the writers of his 
early reading days, who, as he express- 
es it, ‘‘taught me to see.’’ Ruskin 
taught him to see the world of nature. 
He would have gone through the 
world, never seeing the rocks, boul- 
ders, trees, clouds and sky at all, he 
says, except for the help of Ruskin. 
The second book of his own purchase 
was a volume of Emerson, in the 
reading of which his fellow students 
would not join him. ‘They preferred 
Carlyle; but Prof. Drummond said 
that his choice remained with Emer- 
son for the reason that he always felt 
when he read Carlyle as if he had 
been whipped, but with Emerson as 
if he had been ‘‘ stroked down.’’ Em- 
erson teaches us to see with the mind. 
George Eliot was also an early favorite 
with the author of ‘‘The Greatest 


Thing in the World.’’ It is in- 
structing to know that from a cer- 


tain small volume picked up at a 
bookstall a man like Prof. Drummond 
learned to believe in God ;—a volume 
of Dr. Channing’s, which disclosed to 
him ‘‘ the character of a Deity put in 
such a way that I was glad there was 


a God.’’ 


WE are in receipt of a brave and 
touching letter from a subscriber in 
western Nebraska, a school teacher, 
who writes to express his strong sym- 
pathy with Unity and the principles 
of a free and rational religion for 
which it stands, and who is trying to 
do what he can among his friends and 
neighbors to promote its circulation. 
He speaks of the suffering from desti- 
tution caused by failure of crops. 


‘“The people are honest and hard. 
working, but crops will not grow 
without water; . . . they are willing to 
work if they can find work to do.” 
This plea for work which no one 
seems able to furnish forms the most 
discouraging problem in the vexed 1n- 
dustrial questions of the day. Surely 
our boasted progress is seriously at 
fault somewhere, that cannot satisfy 
every man’s desire for honest work. 
Our correspondent speaks of his pupils, 
the children who come barefooted in 
the snow to attend school, and the un- 
failing pluck and courage they evince 
in the work of getting an education. 
Such stories shame the indolence and 
selfishness of more prosperous com- 
munities. 


THE Nation of.January 22, con- 
tains an interesting and exhaustive 
article on George Bancroft, filling 
seven columns in small tvpe. The 
writer pronounces the famous histo- 
rian one who ‘‘ combined some of the 
greatest merits and some of the pro- 
foundest defects ever united in a sin- 
gle author.’’ Among his merits are 
counted his enthusiasm, his demo- 
cratic spirit, a lofty and pictu'esque 
style, his gift for philosophical max- 
ims, and his wonderful amount of 
material. But the last-named accom- 
plishment acted sometimes as a hin- 
drance to the best work. Bancroft was 
far more absorbed in his own mass of 
gathered evidence than in the fresher, 
often stronger, testimony gathered 
by younger men in the field. He was 
an incessant, but rather plodding 
worker, and of late years his mind 
looked inward rather than outward. 
The writer from whom we quote con- 
cludes by saying it can never be said 
of him as J. R. Green said of himself 
in dying, ‘‘I know what men will say 
of me—he died learning.’’ But he 
adds that Mr. Bancroft at least died 
laboring. 


THE latést word on the subject of 
International Copyright comes from 
Edward A. Freeman, 
Modern History at Oxford, who ex- 
presses his entire sympathy with the 
bill, but takes pains to rebuke certain 
of his countrymen who, in their disap- 
pointment over the results of recent 
legislation in the House of Represen- 
tatives, resorted to all manner of low- 
minded abuse of the same, calling it a 
‘* House of Thieves’’ etc. The points 
at issue in this question, Mr. Freeman 
very wisely points out, are in danger 
of being lost by the constant assump- 
tion on the part of the supporters of 
the bill that a writer’s main object is 
money-making, which with the most 
able and distinguished writer is never 


anything but a secondary motive. 
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Nothing is harder to define than 
the much-talked-of ‘‘ natural right,’’ 
which is continually coming up in 
this discussion. Undoubtedly there 
has come to be a “‘literary profession’’ 
subject to certain dangers, and de- 
serving protection at the hands of the 
law, but we should avoid debating 
this topic ‘‘ as if the whole making of 
books was a mere matter of property, 
as if writing a book was simply a 
commercial venture.’’ 


THE new organization of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance brings the discussion of 
questions connected with our agricul- 
tural life to the front. Rev E. P. 
Powell, who is a regular contributor 
to ‘‘ Farm and Garden’ in the /nde- 
pendent, a practical and enthusiastic 
farmer, as well as student, journalist 
and preacher,—for he continues the 
work of the latter if he has dropped 
the calling—-reviews the vear 18go, 
and expresses in his incisive fashion 
adeep distrust of most of the meth- 
ods and motives underlying the pres- 
ent agitation on this question. It is 
our bad and wasteful system of popu- 
lar education, he thinks, which lies at 
the bottom of the trouble, unfitting 
the farmers’ sons for both a love and 
understanding of farm life, its neces- 
sities and its advantages. The Ger- 
mans and the Swedes outdo the Amer- 
icans in skillful and fruitful cultiva- 
tion of the soil. Legislation and poli- 
tics will not help a man to raise good 
crops or to find a speedy market for 
them. “We have come to a crisis in 
American farming, says Mr. Powell, 
and shall have a revolution without 
doubt ; and he deplores the fatal like- 
lihood that years will be wasted in 
‘‘trying to compel prosperity by a set 
of statutes.’’ 


The Sublimity of the Insignificant. 


In these days of great things, Sub- 
marine Navigation, Air Ships and 
World’s Fairs, it is well to remind 
ourselves often that small things also 
have their interest and weak things 
their merit. While our heads are 
weary in trying to solve the mystery 
of the universe, seeking for the plot 
of universal history, —the first chap- 
ters of which are lost, the concluding 
ones not yet written,— man seems an 
insignificant trifle. We see the laborer 
going and coming on his daily rounds 
to and from his work. We know that 
there is a woman at one end of the 
line that is busy all day with her 
cooking, dusting and sewing, and 
some day we will accept the newspa- 
per epitome of the whole matter, 


Professor of , 


as giving sufficient information in the 
dates of birth, marriage and death; 
but a close study will reveal that there 
is in the most secluded life a complex- 
ity and a beauty exceeding that of the 
most gorgeous tapestry. In that cabin 
there have been hopes and _ fears, 
strengths and weaknesses, victories 
and defeats, hates and loves, more 
strange and real than any portrayed 
by Dickens, Thackeray or George Eliot. 
Souls have been bound by the subtle 
ties of family life, and that family has 
had its legends, memories and house- 
hold gods; as vital and real as any re- 
corded on the emblazoned arms of 
royalty. 

As with individuals so with nations. 
The heroic and noble in history are not 
confined to those who have swayed 
‘the political destiny of empires or 
given to the schools the so-called 
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‘‘Classics.’? The American Indians, 
the Arabian Bedouins and the wan- 
dering Gypsies have their legends of 
valor, their stories of conquests, their 
leaders and their gods, dear to them 
and profitable for study to all. To 
forget this is to lose the only key 
which will show how the human soul, 
both individually and collectively, can 
be helped and influenced. To forget 
this in regard to the individual is to 
arouse enmity, create hatred and pro- 
voke violence ; to forget it in regard to 
combinations of men results in mobs, 
rebellions and wars. To deal with the 
tramp, the labor organizations or the 
Indian tribes of the West, will bring 
trouble and defeat, if the dealing 
comes not from souls who recognize 
the truth of the commuuity of life im- 
plied in the phrase ‘‘ All Souls.’’ The 
sayacity of the prophet must be called 
in sooner or later to counteract the sa- 
gacity of the speculator. The ‘‘ prac- 
tical man,’’ who thinks he can deal 
with men as though they were /Azug's, 
and with communities as though they 
were herds of cattle, sooner or later 
reveals the fact that he is the most zm- 
practicable man ot all. 

The month of February is enriched 
for the youth of our country from the 
fact that it contains the anniversaries 
of Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington, the two great names in 
American history. Both these men 
illustrate in different ways the sub- 
limity of the commonplace, that ele- 
ment of the majestic which lurks in 
familiar things. One has long worn 
the enviable title, ‘‘ The Father of his 
Country;’’ the other by the qualities 
of his heart and his brooding sympa- 
thies might almost be called the 
‘“Mother of his Country,’’ without 
provoking a smile. The life of the 
one was dignified by seriousness, that 
of the other made tender by a pervad- 
ing sense of humor, combined with 
tender appreciation of the pathetic. A 
study of these characters by the chil- 
dren of America will lead their minds 
into healthy channels. Last Thurs- 
day, the American flag floated over 
every schoolhouse in Chicago, and in 
many, if not all cases, the day was 
given over to the study of Lincoln. 
Appropriate songs, recitations, stories, 
quotations and addresses filled the 
day. At All Souls Church, in this 
city, the Sunday-school children gath- 
ered from three to six, for a Lincoln 
Festival. Instead of cake and ice 
cream, there were Lincoln stories 
served by the teachers, songs by the 
children and an hour’s exhibit of Lin- 
coln views through the stereopticon, 
beginning with the loghouse and end- 
ing with the sad funeral scenes. Thus 
the day of patriotism is slowly grow- 
ing into a day of religion. The Amer- 
ican calendar of saints is being formed. 
The saints of the American Church as 
of the Roman Church, will come from 
obscure beginnings, from unrecognized 
sources, unheralded by pomp of birth 
or the circumstance of wealth and 
social position. Every child went 
home from this festival of which we 
speak, with a souvenir, bearing the 
dates of the birth and death of Lincoln 
and of the Emancipation Proclamma- 
tion, with a portrait of the martyr lib- 
erator, beneath which were the lines 
from Lowell : 


Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not 
blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first Amer- 
ican. 


On the reverse side of the card was 
this quotation, this confession, taken 
from Carpenter’s ‘‘Six Months at the 
White House,’’ which makes Lin- 
coln’s title good as a prophet of the 
Church of the Spirit, the church of 
the Moral Law : 

I have never united myself to any church, 
because I have found difficulty in giving my 
assent, without mental reservation, to the 
long, complicated statements of Christian 


doctrine which characterize their Articles of 
Belief and Confessions of Faith. When any 


church will inscribe over its altar, as its sole 
qualification for membership, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 
thy neighbor as thyself,’’ that church will I 
join with all my heart and all my soul. 


An Interesting Painting. 


There is on exhibition now, in 
Boston, a picture by Gay, a distin- 
guished Russian painter and a friend 
of Count Tolstoi, called ‘‘ Christ 
before Pilate.’’ ‘The picture does not 
depend, as many great pictures largely 
do, upon the surroundings and setting, 
and especially upon the variety of 
character in the faces of the crowd. 
Here on the contrary, Jesus and Pilate 
are represented as by themselves and 
in a barely furnished hall. Both fig- 
ures are standing at full hight, re- 
garding each other. Pilate in his 
lordly robes, large, sleek and portly, 
is on the point of turning away with 
a look and gesture of contempt, as he 
flings at Jesus his flippant question, 
‘“What is truth?’’ Jesus, in mean 
and travel-stained attire, of slighter 
stature, with his hands bound as a pris- 
oner, seems to throw his whole soul 
into his dauntless, intense and pierc- 
ing eyes, as he faces the power of the 
Roman Empire. | 

The strength of the painting is in 
this contrast of two opposite types or 
ideals. On the one hand is the might 
and luxury of the world in the person 
of one, who, to all outward appear- 
ance, has got what he wants, and is in 
his way a success. What I take to 
be the characteristic fault of the pict- 
ure begins to show itself, when one 
tries to describe what the opposite 
type is. You are not clearly im- 
pressed that the artist’s Jesus stands 
for a spiritual or even a great and new 
ethical ideal. The face is almost 
pinched, as though by torture and 
suffering. In spite of the remarkable 
eyes, the look is one of endurance and 
resistance, of stubborn resoluteness to 
suffer to the end, rather than of great- 
heartedness. 

You are not assured what this in- 
tense man wants of the world. Has 
he tried to teach, by the ascetic ex- 
ample of fasting and prayer, that its 
riches are idle? Has he given his 
life to bring about a new social order? 
Or, is he perhaps only another fanatic, 
of some new and narrower sect, eager 
to throw his life away for a shibbo- 
leth? The picture of itself does not 
enlighten you. It is quite possible, 
indeed, if the Pilate were dressed in 
the modern clothes of a Russian super- 
intendent of police, that you might 
guess the other to be a Nihilist or 
Anarchist peasant, hunted out of his 
hiding place and brought to bay be- 
fore the power which he has been 
plotting to undermine. You can not 
be certain that he would not like, if 
he could, to stand in Pilate’s place, 
and put on his luxury. In other 
words, though the two types are oppo- 
site, you are not convinced that they 
may not still belong to the same plane. 
At all events, the balance of power 
in the picture drops towards Pilate, 
who is a success after his kind, rather 
than towards the Christ who here 
seems likely to prove a failure. 

We have become accustomed to ex- 
tremely realistic conceptions of Jesus. 
We do not expect, any longer, to see 
the supernatural halo about his head. 
We may make up our minds to change 
our childish image of a beautiful, fair- 
haired man, of the blonde or Saxon 
style. The real Jesus, we acknowl- 
edge, was a Jew; he may have been 
dark in hair and complexion ; he may 
have looked like one of the peasant 
class. It is quite possible that he 
might fail to be recognized, if he should 
appear to-day in our streets, or even in 
one of the churches consecrated to his 
namie. 

But while we will concede much to 
realism, there is a higher realism to 
which we are bound strenuously to 
appeal. There is such a thing, as 


‘‘the peace which passeth wunder- 
Standing.’’ It is as real as it is ideal. 
In other words there have been and 
are, men and women, who have car- 
ried in their hearts, and often worn in 
their faces, a serene, tranquil and 
trustful spirit, fearless of evil. They 
have most often been those who have 
suffered and paid dear in striving, 
searching and facing difficulties, to 
win their tranquil faith. How then 
do such as these look when they are 
brought to the supreme moment of 
their lives? How would anyone be 
likely to look, who, fairly believing 
that good is at the heart of the uni- 
verse, having lived and acted as 
though this were God’s world, accus- 
tomed to hope that death is ‘‘ but a 
covered way which opens into life,’’ 
finds himself at last, bidden by duty, 
close to the end of his march? If 
culprits have actually plucked up 
courage to look death almost nobly 
in the face, what will you expect of 
the pure, the true, the large-hearted ? 

Why! such as these ought to look 
as they feel, radiant, serene and vic- 
torious. Here is the profound criti- 
cism upon the Russian’s otherwise 
remarkable picture. He is realistic 
enough, but he has not really con- 
ceived the Christ. His Christ ought 
to be confounded with no bigot or 
fanatic. Thetype of the Christ should 
be distinctly and obviously of a differ- 
ent level and realm from Pilate. He 
should not look a hunted and em- 
bittered man brought to bay. The 
man who believes supremely in God 
need never look like that. But the 
peace that passeth understanding 
should shine out of his eyes. There 
ought to be no shadow of doubt, as 
you look, whether the world has the 
advantage intheencounter. The real 
artist must impress you with the fact 
that the eternal and victorious forces 
are moving on the side of the Christ. 
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A CLERGYMAN in the church of 
England has been giving his opinion 
of the Salvation Army. He thought 
he settled the question by asking 
‘‘whether anybody could imagine 
Jesus Christ as an officer of such a re- 
markable organization.’’ The London 
Christian World gives this crushing 
reply: ‘‘There are those who would at 
once reply that they could just as soon 
imagine Jesus Christ as a Salvation 
Army officer toiling among the poor 
as they could imagine him a bishop or 
an archbishop, with his £5,000 or 
£15,000 a year and a seat in the House 
of Lords.’’ The Christian World is 
right. There certainly is as much af- 
finity between the work of Jesus Christ 
and the work of the Salvation Army, 
who, whatever may be the peculiari- 
ties of their methods, are sincere in 
their efforts to better the condition of 
the poverty-stricken classes, as there 
is between his spirit and that of 
haughty ecclesiastical dignitaries who 
live in pomp and splendor with but lit- 
tle thought of the misery about them. 
—Methodist Recorder. 


EvEN if the creeds are essential, can 
the church make men believe in them 
by keeping them without the fold; can 
it bring them to the knowledge of 
Jesus which it professes to have, by 
shutting its doors againstthem? It is 
for the churchless, the Godless, the 
Christless, that the church should be 
built, for those who doubt, that their 
faith may be strengthened, for those 
who are weak, that they may grow 
}trong, for those who are helpless, that 
shey may be guided to the source of 
all help.—/Von-Sectarian. 


WE suspect our readers will have 
little difficulty in tracing the author- 
ship of the article in ou: Home de- 
partment this week, ‘‘A Homeric 
Dish-Towel,’’ republished from that 
bright paper, 7he /abberwock, issued 
by the Girls’ Latin School, Boston, and 
signed S.J. B. Perhaps they will take 
the first letter to stand for Shayback. 


Men and Things. 


It is said that Benjamin Franklin while 
working as a printer among London beer 
drinkers, was known as the ‘‘American 
Aquatic,’’ because he drank only water. 


THE February number of the Arena con- 
tains.an article on ‘‘ New Discoveries on the 
Planet Mars,’’ with geographical maps of 
the surface of the same. It looks so home- 
like that it tempts emigration. 


WE learn that 125,000 copies of General 
Booth’s book, ‘‘In Darkest England, and the 
Way Out,’’ have been sold, and the demand 
is still as great as ever. The work is being 
translated into Japanese, French, Dutch, 
Swedish and German. 


D. APPLETON & Co’s new edition of the 
Rev. Howard MacQueary’s ‘‘Evolution of 
Man and Christianity’’ contains a preface, ex- 

laining and defending the position taken 
in the work itself, for which he has been on 
trial in Cleveland. 


REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS was the recipient 
of great social and official attention during 
his recent visit in Washington, being invited 
to the floor of the Senate, an honor seldom 
accorded to a private citizen, and receiving 
many marked attentions from all sides. 


J. FREDERICK DUTTON, in the February 
Unitarian Review has an interesting study 
of ‘‘Emerson’s Optimism,’’ which we com- 
mend to our readers, Here is a suggestive 
sentence: ‘‘Our youth are corrupted by over. 
indulgence, and even the released peasant 
knows not what to do with his idle hours.’’ 


THE Leadville Herva/d, speaking of Rev. 
E. P. Powell’s book, ‘‘ Liberty and Life,’’ 
commends it highly and says of the author, 
that while he is a reverent man he is not 
“bigotedly so.’’ We rather like this. There 
is a kind of reverence that is as unpleasantly 
Pe a eg and self-satisfied as certain types 
of free thought are; and there is another 
that is but the natural expression of the re- 
ligion of a joyous and grateful spirit. It is 
the last ‘‘ Liberty and Life’’ exemplifies. 


Mr. EDWARD BELLAMY, author of ‘‘Look- 
ing Backward,’’ is to take charge of a new 
publication, a weekly paper to be called 7he 
New Nation, published in Boston. The 
Prospectus says: ‘‘It will criticise the exist- 
ing industrial system as radically wrong in 
morals and preposterous economically, and 
will advocate the substitution therefor, as 
rapidly as practicable, of the plan of na- 
tional industrial co-operation, aiming to 
bring about the ultimate economic equality 
of citizens, which is known as Nationalism.’’ 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR, in one of his tem- 
perance addresses, tells the story of Cruik- 
shank the artist who offered £100 for proof 
of a violent crime committed by a total ab- 
stainer; which money still remains un- 
claimed. He adds that he will offer as 
much for proof of any one case— either in 
the church or out of it—where drunkenness 
has been cured without total abstinence, 
adding that the only safe way of drinking 
was described by an Irishman, who said you 
must ‘‘leave off before you begin.”’ 


ALPHEUS HYATTr in the February A/dlantic 
writes of the ‘‘ Next Stage in the Develop- 
ment of Public Parks.’’ which he considers 
to be the establishment of Zoological Gar- 
dens, Aquariums, etc. This is well. But 
when isthe Public Hall to be established, 
the free place where the common people 
may gather to listen to the best music, the 
highest thought and the latest science on 
public grounds without paying exorbitant 
rents to the proprietors. These great assem- 
bly halls at the service of the public without 
cost, are yet to bea feature of the public parks 
of the true Republic. : 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE writes an article 
for Lippincotl’s Magazine urging the estab- 
lishment of an ‘‘American Kew,”’’ of large 
botanical gardens similar to the Kew gardens 
in England,where American naturalists ‘‘ can 
study new plants and determine their qual- 
ities and uses under cultivation, investigate 
the animal and insect pests of the vegetable 
kingdom that have injured and still menace 
local plantations, devise means to aid in pro- 
viding the growing population of the con- 
tinent with good things to eat and plenty of 
them, prosecute inquiries into the medicinal 
virtues of herbs, and, in a word, canvass the 
whole possibilities for good of the world of 
plants.’’ 


THE J/ndependent says: Dr. Heinrich 
Schliemann, who died suddenly in Decem- 
ber last at Naples, was the most enthusiastic 
explorer of old classical sites that has ever 
lived. He was an example of what enter- 
prise and enthusiasm will do without great 
learning. He wasapractical business man, 
who knew how to do a thing, and who got 
interested in the story of the Trojan War, 
and determined to lookup Troy. After 187! 
he lived almost constantly in Athens. His 
literary works are: ‘‘Ithaca, the Pelepon- 
nesus and Troy,’’ ‘Trojan Antiquities,”’ 
‘“‘Mycenz,’’ with a preface by Gladstone; 
“Tlias,’’ with a preface by R. Virchow; ‘‘Or- 
chomenos,”’ ‘“Troy,’’ ‘‘Travels in the Troad,”’ 
‘“‘Tiryns,’’ and a book on China and Japan. 
He was born at Ankershagen, in Mecklen- 
burg, in 1822. : 
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Gontributed and Selected, 


Unfulfilled. 


A taste of ocean salt upon the-.lip, 
A breath of ocean breeze across the cheek; 
As I, far inland, longingly 
Dreamed of breaking waves and the white 
gull’s dip, 
Of shining sails that distant fortunes 
seek :-— 
All I ever knew of the sea! 


A sudden rush and whir of unseen wings, 
A clear, rich strain dropped earthward 
from the skies, 

Praising the day won back from dark ! 
Higher the happy warbler mounts and sings, 
Till, melted in the blue, the music dies : 

I could only guess ‘twas Shelley’s lark. 


Then, in the season of promise, called May, 
Youcame: ‘‘Sweetsoul-sister, at last you 
are here !’’ 


What fruition of joy like this? 
But you heeded not, and passed on your 


way ; 
Yet I thank God °still for the passing, 
dear, — 
The good but hoped, the dreamed-of 
kiss. 


And I count you mine, with song-bird and 
sea, 


Though I never may pace the sanded 
shore, 
Nor catch again that heavenly air. 
Fulfillment can never match prophecy ; 
Dear are love’s gains, but love’s longings 


are more ; 
God’s answer brings less than man’s 
prayer. 
a C. P. W. 
The Bible and the Supernatural. 


IT. 


The sacred books of the Christian 
world are unanimous in acknowledg- 
ing the divine origin of religion. The 
books themselves claim to be revela- 
tions of God. While their tendency is 
to deny that any other books can pre- 
sent similar claims except in so far as 
they are inspired by the same Deity, 
they are not wholly at one upon that 
point. Some authors tacitly admit 
that other gods may suffice for other 
peoples. There are other places where 
the individuality of a book appears 
plainly. The prophets maintained 
that the.national God did not care for 
sacrifice. The priests disputed this 
and built up an endless ritual. Some 
books were written in the interest of 
one belief and others another. In the 
days of the judges and early kings 
there was no unity of worship among 
the tribes. The book of. Chronicles 
was written in the interest of later 
purists and thus gives many accounts 
that are contradicted or modified by 
Kings. Inthe New Testament Paul 
has built up a theological system of 
which the synoptic Gospels give no 
hint. The Jerusalem church still re- 
tained the Jewish ideas and came into 
violent conflict with Paulinism, while 
on the other hand James magnified 
the value of works to an extent that 
was obnoxious to the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. Bearing in mind the fact that 
these books all existed and circulated 
separately long before they were col- 
lected into one, and that at that time 
each was compelled to defend its 
own claim to be a divinely inspired 
message, it would seem that each was 
intended to be complete in itself, or 
that it was written to supplement or 
combat some other book. When two 
accounts agree in any matter, their 
agreement may strengthen one of two 
positions, either that the accounts are 
true, or that the tradition relating 
them is persistent and widespread. 
When two accounts differ we must 
accept one at the expense of the 
other or reject both. There is no 
other alternative. It is only by ap- 
proaching the Bible with erroneous, 
preconceived notions that we can 
pursue any other course. Yet the 
burden of Bibical criticism has accu- 
mulated around the assumption that 
there is implicit agreement between 
the books composing our Bible. The 
individuality of separate writers has 
been until recent years ignored. 
That there were conflicting parties in 


the Jewish state, some quoting the’ 


prophets against the law and others 


defending the law against the charges | 
of the prophets, was stoutly denied. 
The Bible was a unit, a harmonious 
whole. If such is the actual fact the 
Bible can lay greater claim to plenary 
inspiration than any other book, 
for none but a God can explain its 
manifest contradictions. The Bible 
viewed in the light of a literal unity 
and agreement, is unique, capricious, 
and so far supernatural. But it is a 
mistake so to view it. It teaches, 
openly at times, by the dialogical 
method. Speakers are introduced into 
the book of Job who enunciate and 
defend obvious error. But this is 
intentional and so far not misleading, 
say some. To this it may be replied 
that Ezekiel had already enunciated 
the views of Job’s comforters as his 
own and defended them as the high- 
est revelations of his God. 


Our whole attitude towards the 
Scriptures of the Jews must changé, or 
we shall fail to reap their best fruits. 
If we take the law out of its historical 
setting, or if we read into an early 
prophet what was not developed until 
a much later age we shall so sin 
against the spirit of truth as to lose 
its aid. As given back to us by the 
higher criticism, the Bible has gained 
in value ; it has gained even where it 
has lost, because truth is stronger to 
regenerate than error. But I incline 
to deny that aught of positive value 
has been lost. The Bible is still 
unique, but it is the uniqueness of di- 
vinity and notof caprice. Its highest 
claims do not rest upon a tradition 
that maintains verbal dictation. Its 
authority is not external, nor mechan- 
ical, but the authority of positive 
worth. Even though the Bible had 
lost all hold upon our own age, we 
may still believe it inspired, and that, 
because it inspired the Clements and 
Origen and Ambrose, Savonarola, 
Luther and Channing. Even though 
the Bible die, as long as its influence 
is transmitted by the laws of heredity, 
so long will it live as a vital power in 
the world. But the Bible is not dead. 
Indeed as rewritten in the light of 
modern discovery it is actually grow- 
ing in interest and influence in many 
quarters. Its towering superiority, 
ably defended through a long period 
of busy years, comes from the moral 
grandeur of its conceptions and the 
purity of its#prophets, reflecting as in 
a mirror the face of him who is name- 
less and inhabits eternity. 


Old and New Testament history is 
not to be too keenly criticised, because 
of its legendary or mythical elements. 
These are not so hard to understand 
after all, and when understood we are 
beyond the possibility of being misled 
by them. The ancients did not write 
history as we do. To them history 
was not an end buta means. There 
was no thirst for dead, dry fact as such. 
They were not critical. They took 
great liberties with their immediate 
past, and greater still with what was 
more remote. The wants of the pres- 
ent and the needs of the future were 
their guiding sensations. How shall 
this fact illustrate the judgment of 
Jahveh? Howshall that episode preach 
the sermon I desire to preach ? These 
were the main questions. When we 
have once obtained a glimpse of the 
ancient point of view the origin of an 
apocrypha is no longer a mystery. 
Neither is this point of view altogether 
ancient. Renan has written the life 
of a marvelous man but he has no 
right to call that man Jesus. Carlyle 
has written some elegant biographies, 
bnt it is doubtful whether there is not 
more of Carlyle in them than of any 
other person. I do not desire to cen- 
sure these men. Emerson somewhere 
says that our Boston and New York 
will sometime be poetry to all future 
generations; and I often wonder 
which, after all, will be the more real. 
I more than half believe that Renan’s 
‘‘History of the People of Israel’’ is 
more true than the Old Testament’s. 


Yet a Chicago minister of world-fame 
has said that Renan is by tempera- 
ment and nationality unable to under- 
stand Israel. I suspect that this too 
is true. But it remains a fact that an 
idealized or organic history of Israel 
is infinitely more real than one written 
upon the basis of its mere vicissitudes. 
That is not the best life of a man that 
sets forth accurately what he did and 
where and when he did it. The 
good man does lives after him, and 
this can only be estimated in the after- 
time. 

As we look at the Bible in the light 
of the larger spiritual illumination of 
our own age, how vulgar and gross do 
all questions regarding the capricious 
breaches of natural order and the un- 
Canny visions of the night become ! 
We see so much more of God, of 
beauty and of righteousness in the 
natural and the commonplace, that it 
seems unworthy of us to waste energy 
in defending the actual occurrence of 
an event which when believed, can 
help us only in so far as it is natural 
and arouses the natural divinity in 
our own souls. A. B. C. 


The Chattanooga Church. 


THE Chattanooga /imes of a recent date 
contains an interesting article on what it 
calls ‘‘an unique church, a Unitarian guild- 
house, a church-home with the home first, 
where the home pursuits are allowable.” 
As descriptive of the position of the church, 
a large portion of the tract, ‘‘ Things com- 
monly believed ”’ is printed, after which is 
given the following description of the build- 
ing, which inasmuch as it is another omen 
of coming sanity in church architecture, a 
hint of the new church, we are glad to re- 
produce.—ED. 


A single glance at the structure dis- 
closes the fact that it is to be a church 
home, with the home first. The par- 
ish or guild-house, fronting as it does 
upon the street, is architecturally more 
important than the church proper. 
The guild-house is a two-story build- 
ing, besides containing in the attic 
space for a hall forty feet square to be 
finished off when needed. The first 
story, with two handsome arches, is of 
Kentucky free-stone, the second of 
shingles. The hall leading from 
the tiled porch is a commodious 
room in itself. At the right is the 
infant-class room; at the left the 
ladies’ parlor, separated from the audi- 
torium by rolling shutters, and capable 
of adding to it a seating capacity of 
one hundred and fifty. 

Upstairs are the pastor’s cheerful 
study, a dining room 40x26 feet, to 
serve also as play room and gymna- 
sium for the children, kitchen, pantry 
and ladies’ cloak room. Whatever 
pursuits are allowable beneath the 
home roof will be sanctioned here. 
Man’s physical, social and intellectual 
needs will be provided for, the last by 
study classes in history, poetry, sci- 
ence, and by a reading room, for 
which one generous friend has already 
promised half a dozen magazines. A 
fine bust of Theodore Parker, the gift 
of All Souls Church, of Chicago, to 
All Souls Church, Chattanooga, only 
awaits the completion of tle build- 
ing to be properly placed upon its 
pedestal. 

The idea of a two-story guild-house 
in front and a one-story auditorium in 
the rear—less expensive but substan- 
tially constructed—would seem _ to 
commend itself to societies desiring 
to invest their moderate means in a 
manner to do the most good. The 
auditorium has a bowled floor and is 
finished into the roof. It will seat 
three hundred. It is understood that it 
will be rented as occasion may offer for 
lectures, thus providing the city with 
a needed hallof this size. ‘The guild- 
house will be kept constantly open. 
In time it is to be furnished in as at- 
tractive a manner as any of the city’s 
best houses. Here all strangers will 
be welcome. The saloons, always 
open and inviting, are evidently to 
have a rival in achurch whose doors 
are never barred. 


The Use of the Colleges for Busi- 
ness Men. 


I do not see how there is any room for 
discussion of the fact that a course in 
modern science and the arts is bene- 
ficial to the young men who intend to 
enter business life. The business 
man as much as any other finds oppor- 
tunity for practical application of 
both. I have heard some men say 
it was a mistake to send a boy to 
college—that at the age of sixteen or 
seventeen he should be placed in the 
workshop or the store. But again I 
have heard many others say that the 
young man who enters business with 
a collegiate education advances much 
more rapidly than he who has never 
enjoyed collegiate advantages. That 
the latter is right, I believe. 
Discipline of mind is the great benefit 
one realizes froma collegiate education. 
The man who has gained thorough 
success in this regard is the educated 
man in the truest and best sense of 
the word. The truly educated man is 
he who has both keenness and strength 
of mind. As tothe benefits of college 
training again, it isn’t fair to compare 
a dunce who has been through college 
with a genius who has n’t. Your 
doctors here in Chicago, I believe, 
have reached that degree of skill 
whereby they may femove the brain 
of an epileptic man and remedy the 
trouble that exists therein. But with 
all their skill they can not remove the 
brain of a learned pig and transfer it 
to the cranium of an idiot and raise 
him even to the level of a learned 
brute. Neither can the colleges.— 
President Angell in an address before 
the Commercial Clud. 


“Qut of Darkness into itt 


From the Journal of a 
Bereaved Mother.’ 


FOR EASTER TIME. 


A VERY FITTING GIFT TO A SORROW. 
ING FRIEND. 
This book is now reprinted and will be ready for 
delivery about February 16, 1891. 
It is commended by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Frances KE. Willard, Robert Collyer, Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body and many others. 


It is rarely well done and right from the heart as 
such books always should be. A book not made with 
hands any more than roses are and so a growth and 
a creation.—Robderi Collyer. 


Eloquent with the language of deep but not hope- 
less sorrow.—O. W. Holmes. 


Written from the depths of a mother’s heart. * * * 


It will help to carry the joy of Easter through the 
year.— The Christian Register. 


Neatly boundin cloth. Size 7x5, 185 pp. with index. 
PRICE, $1.00 PER COPY. 


J. L. DOUTHIT & SON, 


SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 
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FOUR TRACTS ABOUT CHRISTIANITY 


The Religion of Jesus, by H. M. Simmons, “What 
is it to be a Christian?” by Jenkin Lioyd Jones 
Parker's “Transien{ and Permanent” and Emer 
son’s Divinity School Address, All for 10 cents. 

UNITY PUBLASHING COMMITTEK, 175 Dearborn St., Chicage. 
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UNITY. 


Feb. 19, 1891 


Ghunc Yooy Pulut. 


A Nature Religion. 
BY PERRY MARSHALL. 


Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be. 
/. John 3: 2. 

My first proposition is, —leaving out 
of account the blessed word ‘‘ Be- 
loved,’’—‘‘ Now are we the sons of 
God ;’’ the sons of Nature’s Eternal 
Power. 

Scholars inform us that the word 
God is derived from Guodan, Wodin, 
Odin, the name of the storm-god of 
Northern Europe, whence we have 
Wednesday, Wodinsday, the day set 
for his especial worship. The Ger- 
man Gott,the Dutch God [ pronounced 
Hote], the Danish Gud [pronounced 
Guth], and the Swedish Gud, have 
the same origin presumably. Our 
words devil and demon, with their 
cognate words in the other Teutonic 
languages, are traced by scholars to 
the Sanscrit Deva; whence come the 
names for God employed in south- 
western Europe: Latin Deus, Greek 
Theos, French Dieu, Italian Dio, 
Spanish Dios, Portuguese Deus. We 
are further informed that Deva, or 
Dya, and Zeus, are from Dyus, the 
Sanscrit for sky ; the Great Father, 
Jupiter, is from Jove and Pitri, Father, 
Jove Father. The idea of man’s re- 
lationship to the powers of nature ex- 
isted at an early date. But the name 
of devils had a place with that of gods; 
for nature seemed to manifest both 
good and evil. The evil as well as 
the good was supposed to have a large 
share in the government of the world. 
‘*TIs there evil in the city and the Lord 
hath not done it ?”’ 

Fetichism, the worship of insects, 
reptiles, the cow and the Nile, was 
one of the earliest attempts of man to 
understand, and honor the unknown 
power revealed in nature. 

Nature’s different features were for 
a long time supposed to be presided 
over by different powers or gods. 
Thus we have the god of the winds, 
the god of the light, Neptune, the 
god of the sea, Ceres, the god of the 
harvest and many others. The Greek 
and Roman gods were exaggerated 
human beings, and well prepared the 
way for the canonizing and worship of 
saints in Christian Rome. 

South European customs were 
adopted by Christianity, just as, later, 
North European customs—Yule for 
exaimple—were adopted from the pa- 
ganism of Scandinavia when Chris- 
tianity was accepted there. 

In the Hebrew writings we see the 
same disposition to worship at the 
shrine of some power of nature. In 
the beautiful legend of the burning 
bush, looking upon the tree or shrub, 
its leaves having lost their green and 
put on their yellow and golden colors 
of unspeakable beauty, the devout 
man’s heart is moved and melted; and 
he thinks, as he feels those deep emo- 
tions, that they are God speaking to 
him, and he cries out, ‘‘ Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the ground 
whereon thou standest is_ holy 
ground.’’ The bush.did really burn 
and was not[yet]consumed. Oxygen 
of the air had united with the carbon 
of the leaf,and so had changed its 
color. A much more rapid union 
would have produced a blaze and con- 
sumed the bush. Another instance 
is recorded in Exodus 30: 21-23, 
where God is said to have been par- 
tially hid ‘‘in the cleft of the rock.”’ 

It is the old story of God in the 
mighty chasm and in the amazing 
canyon. Who has not seen the power 
in these natural scenes, and perceiving 
it, who has not felt the heart-throb of 
nature worship ? | 

Approaching perhaps even more 
closely than this to the scientific idea, 
is that of Ps. 139: 7-12. ‘‘ Whither 
shall I go from thy Spirit ? or whither 
shallI flee from thy presence? If I 
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ascend up into heaven, thou art there: 
if I make my bed in hell [Sheol], be- 
hold, thou art there. If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in 
the uttermost parts of the sea; Even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right hand shall hold me. If I say, 
Surely the darkness shall cover me ; 
even the night shall be light about 
me. Yea, the darkness hideth not 
from thee.’’ In this the writer approx- 
imates closely to the idea of God im- 
manent. That ‘‘infinite and eternal 
Energy from which all things pro- 
ceed,’’ Spencer says! That ‘‘ infinite 
and eternal Energy which makes 
for righteousness’’ says the great 
apostle of modern literature, Matthew 
Arnold! 

I know that some holding these 
views object to the use of the term 
God. And I am frank to say that I 
think if there is any place where that 
command should apply which forbids 
the vain use of the name, it is in the 
pulpit of to-day. Ina recent sermon 
I think I heard the word pronounced 
a hundred times. I deem that too 
much ofa good thing. And I sympa- 
thize, too, with the honest spirit of 
those who for conscience’ sake are 
ready to give up a word which stands 
for so many evil things, as well as for 
this good. They willingly take the 
odium of abandoning the name, for 
the sake of the reality of the Power. 
And if I were to choose between abso- 
lute atheism on the one hand, and 
somewhat that has been called God, 
on the other, and that in recent times, 
too, I would not hesitate an instant. 
I would not hesitate one moment in 
the choice between atheism, and the 
God of John Calvin. But I maintain 
that as the one thing that runs through 
the deity idea in all ages, is the pow- 
ers, or the Power, of Nature. He who 
now holds to that, has the very best 
right tothe word God if he desires it. 

It will be seen that the one idea 
which obtains in all these conceptions 
of deity, from Fetichism in Egypt to 
Science in England, is that the powers 
or the Power of Nature is that of 
which men stand in awe. When there 
was no science men could conceive of 
no way in which the powers could be 
revealed except bya person. So they 
made each power a person. The good 
and bad powers were the good and the 
bad gods; and later they were gods 
and devils, but persons still. It was 
a great step when these many persons 


i] 


were reduced to three, the trinity. . 


Then they were reduced to one, and 
now it is conceded that the term per- 
son can not apply to the Almighty 
save in some exceptional sense. 

From this All-Power that power 
which develops the seed into a plant 
was derived. From the same was de- 
rived that which in the union of two 
cells develops from them an animal, 
oraman. So that we are literally 
derived from the Almighty. And it 
requires no great stretch of imagina- 
tion to say, ‘Our Father.’’ For as 
Aratus, whom Paul quoted, said, ‘‘All 
we are his offspring.’’ Real offspring, 
and not ‘‘adopted’’ children! Weare 
not the foster children, nor the step- 
sons of the Almighty, but real off- 
spring. 

The old idea of origins was that God 
took some nothing—a great many 
tons of nothing—and made the worlds; 
and then he took some of this world 
stuff—about 150 pounds—and worked 
it into the shape of a man and blew 
upon it and it began to live; thus man 
was in no wise related to God. It 
was a giant’s stride when men first 
dared dispute that notion and say 
there was one exception: One man 
was the son of God. There modern 
thought began, which culminates in 
the sublime idea that not only on¢ is, 
but all are sons of the Eternal. 

It is thought that Liberals are do- 
ing away with all great ideas, but 
the truth is just the opposite. The 
new idea that man is God’s son, is not 


smaller than the old which said he 
had but one son. It is infinitely 
larger.* And did not Jesus himself 
grasp it? He thought he was the 
son of God; but he said, ‘‘ I go to my 
Father and to your Father,’’ yours as 
much as mine. ‘‘ When ye pray say, 
Our Father.’’ And instead of claim- 
ing equality, he said ‘‘ My Father is 
greater than [.’’ ‘‘Of that day and 
that hour knoweth no man, not the 
Son but the Father only.’’ In Mat- 
thew Arnold, I hear the voice of 
modern literature saying, ‘‘ Beloved,’’ 
and what a word it is. ‘‘ Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God.’’ And 
I hear in Herbert Spencer the voice of 
modern science saying with religion 
‘‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of the 
Eternal.’’ 

My second proposition is also con- 
tained in the text: ‘‘ And it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.”’ 

After the death of a member of his 
household, a man still sees the image of 
the loved one suggested by the cloth- 
ing worn, by work performed, and by 
every memento which brings the cher- 
ished one to his thought, and awakens 
unspeakable emotions in his heart. In 
untutored tribes, when one dreams, or 
sees himself mirrored in the water, or 
accompanied by his shadow, he thinks 
this is his second self. Savages re- 
fuse sometimes to be photographed 
because they think their picture so 
much of their spirit taken from them. 

In regard to ‘‘ what we shall be,’’ 
and how and where, there are many 
conflicting theories. 

Most Asiatic religions teach that 
many are doomed to suffering, or even 
to torment after death. Some believe 
in transmigration through birds, and 
beasts, and reptiles, and finally Nir- 
vana isreached. Nirvana reached, is, 
[ suppose, reabsorption into the Eter- 
nal. This, to many, is ‘‘ the highest 
good.’’ The Bible, I think, intends 
to teach this when it says: ‘‘ Then 
shall the dust return to the dust, ... 
and the spirit to God who gave it.’’ 
the hard natured damned many; the 
benevolent sent all to heaven. 

Our word heaven, from Aefan, 
meant originally the arched sky. The 
German and other Teutonic languages 
have /immel, which is traced to the 
Sanscrit whence comes Himalaya, the 
name of the highest mountains, in 
which region the gods#were supposed 
to dwell; just as in Greece their 
home was in the heights of Mount 
Olympus, more than 10,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The Hebrews lo- 
cated heaven above the firmanent. 
Gen. 1: 6, has been rendered by Prof. 
John Fiske in ‘‘ Myths and Myth- 
Makers,’’ ‘‘And said the gods let there 
be a hammered plate in the midst of 
the waters, and let it be a dividing be- 
tween waters and waters.’’ We do not 
read that God, but gods, created the 
heavens and the earth. Hell was sup- 
posed to be either within, or under the 
earth. ‘‘ Tell me why the sun is red 
at even? I tell thee because she 
looketh on hell;’’ is from a volume 
on Primitive Culture. The Greeks 
thought the rain sky was a sieve into 
which the daughters of Danaus were 
vainly trving to draw water. 

The Philadelphia divines said last 
year that heaven was in the center of 
the universe. Is that animprovement 
on the child’s idea of ‘‘ needing a bal- 
loon to go up where God is,’’ or as ex- 
pressed in the question whether ‘‘one 
go to the horizon and crawl up?’’ 
The idea accords with the popular one 
that the universe is not infinite; for 
an infinite universe could have neither 
center nor circumference. 

If an entity leaves the body at 
death and goes away it must take 
some time to go. Suppose then it 
travel as fast as the fastest rate known, 
that of light, 190,000 miles per sec- 
ond. On its way toward that heaven 
it would begin to pass the nearest 
fixed star in three and a half years. 
It would reach as far as Cygna in ten 


years. It would require centuries, at 
the fearful rate of 192,000 miles per 
second, to travel half way across what 
is now known to constitute but a frac- 
tion of the universe; but this is only a 
theory with many. Then as to 
preference, and theories from which 
men derive comfort, there is a wide 
difference. Prof. Joseph Leidy, an 
able man of science, says, ‘‘ I can con- 
ceive of no adequate compensation for 
an eternity of consciousness.’’ Shall 
we attempt to deprive him of the com- 
fort he derives from the faith that 
consciousness is not eternal ? 

A personal friend of professor F. H. 
Hedge wrote concerning him in the 
Unitarian Review, ‘‘He has given 
public expression to an exposition of 
that faith which seems to deny out- 
right the survival of man’s personal 
existence beyond the present sphere. 
That this was no mere phase of phil- 
osophic speculation, he showed, fur- 
ther, by his repeated assertion that 
memory and consciousness are ‘func- 
tions of the brain,’ which can not be 
conceived to survive its dissolution. 
Nay. by the solace he found in insist- 
ing upon this view at a time of great 
suffering and depression, when ‘to 
drag the lengthened chain of memory’ 
into perpetual duration seemed to 
him the most dreadful of anticipa- 
tions, and absolute repose was the 
only boon he craved.’’ Shall we seek 
to deprive such men as Prof. Hedge 
of the comfoit of their faith ? 

Others, again, think that nothing 
could be worse than loss of personal 
consciousness. A Methodist professor 
at Evanston, and author of three vol- 
umes of Systematic Theology, states 
in that work,—speaking of hell,—no 
punishment God will ever permit will 
be so bad as annihilation. 

Spiritualism says our deceased 
friends are here with us. And no 
doubt many find great comfort in that 
faith. One thing can be said of Spirit- 
ualism, so far as I know, there is noth- 
ing else that will so rapidly empty a 
man of the wooden-headed nonsense 
of medieval theology, as that will. 
As soon as men believe in that, they 
become rationalists. Freed from 


thought restraint they begin to follow 


the light of reason. 

Protestantism professes to do that, 
to some extent; but there is no place 
on God's earth that I know of where 
there is more real popery than there is 
in Protestantism. I wish I could say 
it is wholly confined to orthodoxy : 
but I can not. 

But men say, ‘‘ To give up old 
theology for Spiritualism is to give up 
one superstition for another.’’ Well, 
we may have some hope for a man 
who gives up one superstition, even 
though he embrace another and a 
worse one. If we can get him to give 
up one, he may give up another ; and 
if he gets in the habit of giving super- 
stition up, of getting out of old ruts, 
there is great hope for him. | 

Another theory of the after life is 
that the spirit of man at death is re- 
absorbed into the omnipresent spirit 
without loss of its personality. This, 
perhaps, comes as near meeting the 
desires of all classes, thus far named. 
as any. Neither Buddhism, Chris- 
tianity, spiritualism, nor _ science, 
would strenuously object to it. Evi- 
dently the text is correct which says, 
‘Tt doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.’’ Take any of these which may 
seem reasonable to you, and do not 
condemn him who differs from you. 

Emerson thinks ‘‘’Tis a higher 
thing to confide that if it is best we 
should live we shall live. Higher 
than the question of our duration is 
the question of our deserving.’’ Alas ' 
Many will say, ‘‘ It is high, I can not 
attain unto it.’’ 

_ But I wish to press this point ; ‘‘ de- 
serving’’ is the all-important thing, 
too little considered, I fear. With this 
faith of Emerson’s, picture the beyond 
as you will. It may not be just what 
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you think; but if it be not that, it 
will be something better, if Emerson’s 
faith is well founded. And in accord 
with the same faith too, we may say, 
‘‘Kye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor have entered the heart of man the 
things that God hath prepared for 
them that love him.’’ ‘ It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be.’’ 


A Squire of Low Degree. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 
& Co. 


By Lily A. Long. New 
Chicago: Charles H Kerr 
Cloth, $1:00; paper, 50 cents. 

Those who have read UNITy for a number 
of years will remember the frequent and 
graceful verses contributed to our columns 
by Miss Long, a young lady in Unity Church 
of St. Paul. Her récent romance fully justi- 
fies the expectations of her friends. The 
story is a little maive in its idealism; the 
hero is evidently a woman's hero; but the 
literary finish is exquisite, and the person- 
ality of the modest little heroine is as lifelike 
as itis charming. There is a striking par- 
allel between the culmination of self-sacrifice 
in this book and in ‘tA Pure-Souled Liar,’’ 
only that is ithe more probable of the two. 
We can conceive of a woman sacrificing not 
only happiness but truth through sympathy, 
but we hesitate when a man ts said to do the 
same. Would it be a better world if such 
sacrifices were common? We doubt it. 
Truth and love are not often opposed in real 
life, and when they seem to be, truth is apt 
to be the safer guide. But the problem is 
worth much thought, and Miss Long’s state- 
ment of it is thought-provoking. 


inguirendo /sland. By Hudor Genone. New York: 
Twentieth Century Publishing Company. Cloth, 
$1.00; paper, So cents. 

A clever allegory of an island where a few 
English-speaking people had been cast away 
hundreds of years ago with but one book— 
the arithmetic. Their descendants worked 
out a civilization much like that of the coun- 
try they had left, but feeling the need of a 
religion, they evolved one based on the one 
ancient book preserved to them. Mathe- 
matics was their God, Numbers their savior ; 
and sects arose, some affirming addition, oth- 
ers multiplication to be the whole of the 
arithmetic. The satire on superstition is 
extremely clever, while nothing is said in 
derision of anything essential to religion. 
Sarcasm is a dangerous form of argument 
and makes few converts, but to people who 
would enjoy a quiet smile over outgrown 
superstitions, we commend ‘‘Inquirendo 
Island.’’ 


My Uncle Benjamin. A noveltranslated from the 
French of Claude Tillier by Benjamin R. Tucker. 
Boston: Benj. R. Tucker. Cloth, $1.00; paper, se 
cents. 

A remarkable book written by one who 
called himself a grandchild of the Revolu- 
tion. The scene is laid in France before ’93, 
and the hollowness of the aristocratic social 
fabric is exposed with a brilliancy of satire 
seidom equaled. The book has lain neg- 
lected for nearly fifty years ; now it is brought 
to light by one who stands inthe front of the 
struggle for human rights against the ag- 
gressions of capital. With rare and wise 
moderation Mr. Tucker has said not a word 
in preface or conclusion of the bearings of 
the powerful satire of the story on the plu- 
tocracy of America in 1891. None the less 
will every reader of the book feel them, and 
it is this timeliness of the fifty-year-old story 
that is its best justification to-day. 


Lucile and Her Friends. By Hattie Tyng Griswold. 
Chicago: Belford-Clarke Company. 


The story of four girl graduates, their 
ambitions and aspirations, their work and 
their romances. The central figure is a high- 
spirited, sensitive girl who has the double 
task of making a place for herself as a literary 
worker and of doing more than a daughter’s 
part in a home that a weak and nerveless 
mother had made anything but a wholesome 
nursery for the little brothers and sisters. 
The author provides each of the four hero- 
ines with a lover, but her sentiment does 
not degenerate into sentimentality, and the 
book will make healthful reading for girls. 


Timothy's Quest. By Kate Douglas Wiggins. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


The author’s former delightful stories have 
by no means exhausted her resources ; they 
have enabled her to make this, her last book, 
best of all. It is the story of a poor little 
waif in search of a home “‘ without a capital 
H,” for himself and Lady Gay, his dearly 
loved little companion in misfortune. The 
book abounds in pathos and humor skillfully 
blended in the author’s own happy style. 


Bos- 


Little Giant Boab and His Talking Raven Tabdib. 
By Ingersoll Lockwood. Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard. ee. 

That juvenile mind which delights in fairy 
tales and stories of the impossible will find 
this book a treasure. It is an interesting 
account of the adventures of a baby Her- 
cules who lived in Andalusia during the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. The book is 
tastefully illustrated by George Wharton 
Edwards. 
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Periodicals. 


THE New England Magazine which 
from the first has made New England coun- 
try life a prominent feature in its discussions, 
continues the same in its latest issue with 
an article by Edwin A. Start on ‘‘A Model 
New England Village,’’ the same being St. 
Johnsburg, Vt. Ashton R. Willard writes 
on ‘‘ Rindge’s Gifts’’ to Cambridge. Sara A. 
Underwood contributes a paper on ‘‘ Women’s 
Work in Science,’’ giving much valuable 
and interesting information. Lillie B. 
Chace Wyman has a contribution on ‘‘ Col- 
ored Churches and Schools in the South.’’ 
The rest of the number is of equal interest. 


THE forum opens with an essay by Sena- 
tor J. G. Carlisle on ‘‘The Vanishing Sur- 
plus,’’ showing from the democratic point 
of view the condition of the national treas- 
ury in respect to a coming deficit, during 
the last three years of republican rule. We 
may look to see a complete refutation of all 
the charges here laid down in the next num- 
ber of this most cosmopolitan of monthly 
publications. Prof. J. B. Gildersleeve con- 
tributes the paper on Formative influences, 
giving reminiscences of his former southern 
life. Prof. C. K. Adams of Cornell tells us 
the next step in education lies in the direc- 
tion of making real universities of our col- 
leges, and better colleges of the poorer ones. 
E. L. Godkin inclines to an affirmative 
answer of the question ‘‘ Was the Emin Ex- 
pedition Piratical?’’ Dr. Maudsley dis- 
cusses his favorite theme, ‘‘ The Physical 
Basis of Mind.’’ Walter Lewin talks of 
‘* Bowdlerized Biography,’’ a plea for truth 
in biography. President W. A. P. Martin, 
long resident in China, writes an article on 
that country from the western outlook. 
Prof. Rodney Welch discusses ‘‘The Farm- 
ers’ Changed Condition,’’ deploring his fall 
from the estate of a country gentleman to a 
peasant. Hiram Price criticises that ever 
vulnerable theme, our Indian policy. Major 
J. W. Powell writes of Four Modes of Life, 
as seen in the plant and animal worlds, 
the realms of mind and society. The Table 
of Contents closes with an essay by Dr. W. 
E. Griffis on ‘‘ Political Progress in Japan,’’ 
describing the first general election under 
the new constitution. 


THE two most important articles in the 
Arena are one by Camille Flammari on ‘‘New 
Discoveries in Mars,’’ and another by Alfred 
Russell Wallace on ‘‘ The Nature and Cause 
of Apparitions.’’-Prof. J. R. Buchanan writes 
on the Koch discovery, and calls the excite- 
ment it has aroused the ‘‘lymph craze.’’ 
John Welch, LL. D. contributes a paper on 
Old Testament Myths, considering especially 
“The Fall of Adam.’’ Frances E. Russell 
writes on ‘‘Woman’s Dress Reform,’ and 
the editor discusses Ward McAllister’s book, 
and General Booth’s, under the apt title, 
‘The Froth and the Dregs.”’ 


THE North American Review opens with 
an article by Hon. T. B. Reed, on a subject 
suggested by his famous phrase, ‘‘ A Delib- 
erative Body,’’ discussing the nature and 
functions of the lower House. Sir Charles 
W. Dilke has something to say on ‘‘ The 
Tallrand Memoir.”” Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells finds in the changed social and indus- 
trial conditions of the age, giving more free- 
dom to women, and demanding higher 
standards of work and character, the reason 
“Why more girls do not marry.’”’ Ouida 
and Father Ignatius—a strange ,conjunction 
this—discuss the question whether or not 
Christianity has failed. The article of main 
interest is that by Justin McCarthy on ‘‘The 
Deposition of Mr. Parnell.”’ 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price, by the pub- 
lishers of UNitTy, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Chicago : 
12mo, pp. 376. 


Jerome Leaster. By Lillian Somers. 
Charles H. Sergel & Co. Paper, 
Price, 75 cts. 

Socialism of Christ. By Austin Bierbower. Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Sergel & Co. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 202. 
Price, $1.00. 

Murvale Eastman. By Albion Tourgee. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hurlburt. Cloth, r2mo, pp. 
545. Price, $1.50. 

The Light That Failed. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally &Co. Paper, 12mo, pp. 219. 

Pericles, and the Golden Age of Athens. By 
Evelyn Abbott, M. A. New York: G. P. Putnam s 
Sons. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 379. Price, $1.50. 

Foreign Quotations. Compiled by John Devoe 
Belton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, 
I2mo, pp. 249. Price, $1.50. 

Principles of Social Economics. 
ton. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
pp.451. Price, $1.50. 
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By George Gun- 
Cloth, 12mo, 


At the rate they have been go. 
ing the Public Domains will 
all be gone inSyears. Nowis 
the time to secure as Rich Land as the 5un shines on at ®]. per acre. 

better cou! left Children? Where these Lands are; how to ge 
aon AS ~~ “pw wa yo ele of al! States and Territories, send 10 cents 
and receive the beautiful Eneravines, a Picturesque Panorama of the United 
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EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


SUGGESTIONS OF AN INDIVIDUAL IMMORTALITY 
BASED UPON OUR ORGANIC AND LIFE HISTORY 
BY Cc, T. STOCKWELL, 


“In the physical sciences, in mechanics, one is always interested to note, 
after some hidden principle is brought to light, from time to time, the applica- 
tion of this principle in various ways. So it is w'th the great theory of evolution ; 
men are at first staggered by it, then reconciled to it, and at last they begin to 
use it in their thought, and to apply it in a hundred different ways. This book 
of Mr. Stockwell’s is-an ingenious application of evolution to the theory of 
immortality. His main line of thought is not new, but he has worked out, in 
greater detail than we have yet seen, the idea that death is only one of many 
‘“outgrowings of environment,” which occur all along the path of existence, 
from the earliest embryological moment, out into the unending future. The 
book is suggestive, though not conclusive, and is therefore quite within the 
bounds of our expectation and within the limits ot the author’s claim.”—Aoston 
Transcript. 

‘ The analogies from embryology and cell life the writer has handled with 
entire discretion and due reserve, and with a force and penetration of argument 
which we have never seen surpassed. Dr. Stockwell is a spiritual thinker of 
fine grain, who has had a scientific education that has not robbed him of faith 
in the ideal. With a very few exceptions, not injurious to his argument, we 
have read with great pleasure and profit this singularly attractive essay.”— 
Unitarian Review. 

“Without entering into the details of Dr. Stockwell’s argument, we com- 
mend his essay to thinking people as one of the most suggestive and best de- 
veloped essays on personal immortality which later vears have produced.”— 
Literary World. 


“This is a very excellent little book on a large theme. From the stand- 
point of science the author frames a very lucid and convincing argument for the 
immortality of the spirit.”——Gospel Banner ( Universalist. ) 

“*In modern times Swedenborg, with his clairvoyant discoveries of a uni- 
verse of moral and physical ‘correspondences,’ has been the chief teacher of 
spiritual things by the argument of analogy. Now comes an unknown, but 
very fair, logical and striking reasonerin a closely related if not identical field. 
Perhaps the sub-title better expresses the real character of this temarkable 
work—so compact and small in its mechanical proportions, so limited to one 
set of analogies, so impressive, so comprehensive, so forcible in its matter and 
scope. —Sffariford Times. 

“The analogies are worked out with great delicacy and refinement of 
thought and expression. If in the green tree of the science of religion we can 
have such fruit as this, what may we not expect when harvest time is come.”— 
Christian Register. 

“The book is destined to exert a wide-spread and decidedly beneficial in- 
Juence on minds wavering between materialism and the chaotic labyrinth of 
sectarian creeds. ‘lo such, and to all of liberal thought, we most heartily com. 
mend the work.—Detrott Commercial Advertiser. 

“ Dr. Stockwell undertakes to show the existence of a life hereafter on 
strictly scientific proofs, and his line of reasoning is one worthy of deep atten- 
non.  —Standard, Bridgeport, Ct. 

“Itis the finest and most complete argument we have ever heard advanced 
tO prove the immortality of the human soul.—Wews, Bridgeport, Cz. 

* The id a of the process of evolution continuing after death, while itself 
not original with Mr. Stockwell, is treated in an entirely novel manner by hii, 
ang he has formulated the theory as it has never been formulated before. '’’— 
Ai age Li iy News. 

“The hue of argument is comparatively new, and so well presented as to 
ve profoundly interesting. ""—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 

‘ It is rich in suggestive arguments. ’— Zhe cho ( Detroit.) 

‘A broad and deep discussion of the subject.” —PAzs/adelphia Press. 

‘A well written book that evinces thought, depth and perception. ’— 
Cinciniuad Lhngutrer. 

‘* People who know Dr. Stockwell and his thoughtful and studious habits 
will not be surprised to find that his course of analytical thought has taken hold 
on so profound a subject, nor that he has tried to pursue a line of investigation 
beyond that attempted by others. ’—Springfield, Mass., Vaz/y Union. 

‘A thoughtful little book, which considers the growth of human being from 
embryological and cell life up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, and. 
noting at every step the anticipation of the next, is justified in looking forward 
in the same line from the present point. It is wort... reading. ’—AWantc 
Monthly. © 

‘‘ A very thoughtful and suggestive treatise. ’— Zhe /ndependent. 

“It is a thoughtful essay and well worthy of study. * * * * * * 
He has a strong chapter on the origin and evolution of consciousness — 7he 
Critic, New York. 

The St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat says: referring to the chapter on 
‘““Consciousness of Limitations:’’—‘* An argument impossible to quote, but 
exceedingly strong, and, so far as developed, masterly. ”’ 

A writer in the Detroit Z7ridune closes a two column article as follows: ‘I 
hope the column so largely extracted frorn this little book may only draw read- 
ers to the bookitself, Ifit should do this I would reap manifold reward for 
having stirred, as I feel sure I should have done, influences that will make life 
a serener, more blessed educational journey and experience to those who shall 
have been drawn to read than has been thus far to most of us. ”’ 

** It is an earnest, conscientious and studious effort, and valuable as an 
advance guard of the spiritual army of thinkers, and an indication of the set of 


the current of thought away from the shores of materialism.” —efigie Philoso- 
phical Journal. 


Third Edition, cloth, 16mo., 104 pages, including a new appendix, 
60 cents, postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 DEARBORN ST., - - - °- GHICAGO, ILL. 
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Rates from thy Hisid. 


Boston.—The A. U. A. has just received a 
legacy of $20,000 from Mrs. Wm. H. Fogg 
of New York. 

—Rev. A. M. Knapp has concluded to 
visit a medicinal spring in France before 
returning home from Japan. 

—The next meeting of the Unitarian 
National Conference will be held at 
Saratoga Springs, September 21 to 25, 1891. 

—Rev. A. A. Miner will speak to the 
Monday Club on ‘‘Some Phases of Justice.’’ 

—The Sunday-school Society will soon 
publish a manual on ‘Heroic Lives and 
Golden Deeds’’ and one on the ‘‘ Book of 
Acts.’’ The Society will directly make up a 
complete list of all our Sunday-schools and 
will ask for annual reports from them all. 

—The next Saturday lecture in Channing 
Hall will be given by Rev. W. H. Lyon on 
‘‘Jonathan Edwards’ work.”’ 


Minneapolis.— The churches of the liberal 
faith in this wide-awake city seem alive with 
good work just at present. A ‘‘People’s 
Meeting’’ has been recently organized, ar- 
ranging for a series of Sunday afternoon 
services in the central part of the city, con- 
ducted by the different resident clergymen. 
The experiment has now reached the point 
where a committee to secure permanent 
quarters for these meetings has been ap- 
pointed. Rev. S. W. Sample is to preach a 
series of sermons on ‘“The Powers that Be,’’ 
such as the Almighty Dollar, the Ballot-box, 
the School, Press, Pulpit, etc. On February 
8, he spoke on Child Labor to a large and in- 
terested audience. 

—The First Unitarian Society, Rev. H. 
M. Simmons, pastor, lately held an Emer- 
son memorial service, Sidney Morse, the 
sculptor, assisting Mr. Simmons in the ex- 
ercises 


Llinois Conference.—The Board of Directors 
of the Illinois Unitarian Conference met at 
Headquarters on Tuesday, the 11th imst. Rev. 
J. R. Effinger and Rev. T. B. Forbush were 
invited to be present. The attendance was 
excellent and the feeling enthusiastic and 
harmon®us. There was but one voice, ‘‘The 
work must be done.’’ The Missionary Sec- 
retary was guaranteed $1,200 and expenses, 
as minimum salary, to be increased to $1,500 
if the contributions from the field warranted 
that sum. It was voted unanimously that 
the secretary should enter upon the work 
March ist. The vacancies on the Board 
caused by the resignation of Rev. J. LI. 
Jones and Rev. David Utter were filled by 
the election of Rev. Chas. F. Bradley, of 
Quincy, and Mr. Thompson of Unity church, 
Chicago. Thus the State work of Illinois 
starts off with courage and energy and good 
hope of success. 


Salem, Oregon.—Rev. H. H. Brown reports 
the Unitarian church of Salem as in a pros- 
perous condition. It has a fine lot in a con- 
venient location all paid for and is working 
hard to raise a building fund with which to 
erect a handsome new church during the 
coming year. We hear also of a growing 
Sunday-school, a Unity club of twenty- 
five members meeting every Tuesday even- 
ing and devoting alternate evenings to 
Dickens and Longfellow ; and also that in- 
dispensable thing—a ladies’ society —leaving 
no stone unturned to promote the welfare of 
the church. Mr. Brown adds ‘‘We have won 
position and influence and our success is as- 
sured.’’ 


Certificate of Pellowship.—The Rev. Archi- 
bald MacDougall of St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, formerly a minister of the Presbyterian 
church, having asked to be admitted to 
Unitarian fellowship, and having furnished 
satisfactory proof that he is well fitted to do 
good service in our ministry and is emi- 
nently worthy of our recognition, he is here- 
by cordially commended to the confidence 
of our churches and the fellowship of our 
ministers. 


D. W. MOREHOUSE, 
GEORGE L. CARY, 
S. H. CAMP. 
Commitice on Fellowship for the Middle 
States and Canada. New York, Jan. 27th, 
1891. 


, Cal.— We have received a copy 
of the schedule of lessons printed for the 
use of the Alameda Sunday-school. The 
year’s course is a study of the life and work 
of Paul; his boyhood, his conversion, his 
letters, his missionary journeys. There are 
also seven special days, viz.: ‘‘New Year’s 
Festival,’ ‘‘Washington’s Birthday,’’ ‘‘East- 
er,’’ ‘““Temperance Day,’’ ‘‘Meinorial Day,’’ 
“Flower Sunday”’ and “‘ Patriotic Service.’’ 


Perry, lowa.— Mr. E. A. Parks, bookseller, 
has a stock of ‘‘The Genius of Galilee,”’ 
which he offers his customers at a substantial 
reduction from the retail price. He also 
carries ‘‘Liberty and Life,’’ ‘“‘The Unending 
Genesis,’’ and other of our books, and re- 
ceives subscriptions to UNITY. We should 
like to have a bookseller do as much in 
every town where UNITY is taken. 


Western Unitarian Conference.—The treas- 
urer has mailed circulars to all the churches 
contributing to Western Conference and 
desires to add that he hopes they will re- 
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EVERY WATERPROCF 


THE MARK IN'ot 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY, 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 


"Worth a Guinea a Box’ but sold 
for 25 Cents, 
BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 


INOt to Split! 
TO 


LULOIL 


NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 


THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 


COLLAR or CUFF 


to Discolor! 
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THIS SEWING MACHINE | | TICKETS READS 
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Top Buggies, $55.9° Harness $7.50 ILINDIS DENTR 
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A 240-1b. Farmers’ Scale... 3.00 o Me at ieee. vee ieulile Manager. 
res wh. gheg bg oh pe oor M,C. MARKHAM, A. H. HANSON, 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. fo Ae hea A once hate a an 


CHICAGO BCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


spond promptly. Full report will be made | 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF YORKVILLE, ILL. 


Rev. J. G. HAIGH, Pastor. 


Gentlemen: - 


Yorkulle December 12th, 


Messrs Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, Chicago. 


It has been my intention for some time past to 


write and tell you what 
has been to-me. Beyond 
purpose I had in view. 


an inestimable boom my “Remington" 
all my expectations it has answered every 
Some fifteen years ago I first saw your 


advertisement and though at that time I was as poor as Job's tur- 
key with no prospect of being able to buy a machine I sent for a 
catalogue which confirmed the opinion that I mst have a typewrit- 
er to do my work as I wanted it done so far as transferring thought 


to paper was concerned. 


Ever since, I have had an eye for type- 


writer announcements and within the past year or two I have tried 


several so- called "“best-in-the-world-machines"; 


but they were so 


unsatisfactory that I hesitated to invest for fear I might regret 


the outlay. 


However, seeing so many letters written on your 


machines, and being more and more impressed with the beauty of the 
work, I concluded to venture and so securéd a “Remington Standard 


No. 2". with which I am writing this letter. 


I will say that the 


instrument reached me in perfect order and in every way as rep- 


resented. 
once able to operate it. 


I was surprised at the facility with which I was at 


In a month's time I found I could write 


an entire sermon in one half the time it formerly took me with the 


pen. Now I can do it in one third of the time. 


It i8 a great 


comfort indeed to have a manuscript before one written with this 


machine. 


The advantages are too many to relate. 
thinking and composing there is not its like. 


As an aid in 
I would not return 


to the miseries of pen and ink if I had to buy a new machine every 


half-decade. 


I would wear cheaper clothes and save the money. 


I should not only recommend but urge every clergyman to secure a 
type-writcr as an invaluable aid in sermonic preparation and deliv-: 
ery. And if one should ask my opinion I should not hesitate to 
say, having tried other machines, and having put the "Remington" 
to almost every kind of a test:-the machine worthy to be dedicated 
to the work of sermon writing is the “Remington Standard No. 2". 

I have written you this without your solicitation hoping 
that you will be glad to know of my entire satisfaction, as well as 
to see a sample of quick work done without any particular pains- 


taking. 


Very Cordially Yours, 
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Feb. 19, 1891 
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She Boms. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—-In every hour of aspiration we are 
conscious of forces not yet in use, 
ready to uplift. 

Mon.—Thank God not for ease, but for 
work. 


is the touch of sunshine that 
makes the roughest bud open. 
Wed.—You have what you give up. Relin- 
uishment is possession, and 
eath your mortgage on life. 


Thurs.—Only from ‘‘the nettle danger’’ can 
safety be plucked. 


Fri.—-Every cloud is fugitive. The sun re- 
mains, holds his station, and is 
bigger than any cloud. 

Sat.—If perfect love casteth out fear, per- 
fect faith casteth out sorrow. 


—C. A. Bariol. 
Children. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With light and air for food, 

Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood,— 


Zues.—lIt 


That to the world are children ; 
Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me, O ye children ! 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 
When coimpared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks? 


—Henry W. Longfellow. 


A Homeric Dish-Towel. 


It was not dug up from Troy by 
Schliemann, or it would not have been 
as clean as it was when it came tome 
on Christmas morning. It was not 
embroidered by the fair and skillful 
Penelope, but by some one who, I 
should say, in the indefinite state of 
Homeric chronology,was at least three 
thousand years younger, and yet as 
fair and skillful as the daughter of 
Icarius herself; for Athene still con- 
tinues to bestow her divine gifts upon 
womankind. The higher education 
of modern woman has not succeeded 
in driving the needle from her hand ; 
and Penelope, I think, would . look 
with: fond admiration, and possibly 
with envy, upon the beautiful Greek 
characters which adorn this towel; 
for the Homeric character of this ar- 
ticle consists not in its texture or its 
antiquity, but in the ancient inscrip- 
tion which it bears. 

The Homeric dish-towel did not come 
from the East, but from the West. It 
was not woven in Troy, N.Y.,norin Al- 
bany,nor Syracuse, nor Utica,nor Ilion, 
nor even in Ithaca, of the same state. 
New York has dotted her map with 
classical names, as a substitute, per- 
haps, for the classical spirit. I have 
good reason to believe that the Ho- 
meric dish-towel was embroidered in 
the state of Ohio, in the city of Cleve- 
land,—one of the few cities that do 
not claim to be Homer’s birthplace. 
Of the thoroughfares in that city, one 
widely renowned is called Euclid Av- 
enue. Why it was named after the 
great mathematician I do not know. 
I only know that the towel I describe 
came to me at Christmas time from a 
street running parallel to this avenue, 
as an indication, I suppose, that Greek 
studies should always run parallel to 
those that are mathematical. The in- 
scription, skillfully and delicately em- 
broidered, which it bears is as follows; 
_ avradp émei W06105 nar edyrvos && Epov 
éEvTgo. 

Could anything be more appropriate 
for a dish-towel than this ?—‘‘ And 
when they had put away the desire of 
eating and drinking.’’ Homer does 
not tell us what became of the dishes 
after they had got through. It isvery 
possible that he left the table as soon 
as he had finished his meal; but the 
good housewife knows just what work 
was left for the servants, as plainly as 
if Homer had written it out in detail. 


The process of clearing away after a 
feast may not be as artistic as the 
preparation for it, but we all know 
that it is quite as necessary. And, 
whether Homer says it or not, we 
know that the dish-towel must have 
been there. I hesitate about casting 
the slightest aspersion upon the char- 
acter of a man who was born in as 
many different cities as Homer was, or 
who, according to others, was not born 
atall. If we must be careful not to 
speak unkindly of the dead, how 
much more careful ought we to be not 
to speak unkindly of those who have 
never come into existence! Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale tells us that it 
has been discovered that Homer was 
not written by Homer, but by some- 
body else with the same name. 
But the question I was about to raise 
is whether it was wholly gallant, and 
altogether honorable, for Homer to 
leave the table without helping in the 
renovating process which followed. I 
have seen camping parties, like some 
of the Homeric picnics, in which the 
male members immediately after the 
meal stole quietly away to some se- 
cluded spot, and did not return until 
after all the dishes were washed and 
wiped and put away. Was Homer a 
man of thatsort? The Christmas gift 
of a dish-towel to the writer of this 
article, who is unfortunately of the 
male persuasion, might be construed 
by some as a gentle reminder of neg- 
lected domestic duties; but I am 
rather inclined to interpret it as a re- 
ward for such duties nobly fulfilled. I 
am strengthened in this belief by the 
fact that this Homeric dish-towel is 
much too beautiful for use. 

The inscription which adorns this 
gift is one which Homer must have 
learned by heart. .... 

As a temperance man, I sometimes 
ponder on this phrase. It seems to me 
that they are always and forever ‘‘put- 
ting away the desire of eating and 
drinking.’’ Only, in Homer, the 
drinking is always put first, perhaps 
because they considered it of the more 
importance. But the thought which 
comes to me is, Why didn’t they put 
away the desire of drinking before 
they satdown? Whata vast amount 
of Homeric wine would have been 
saved ifthey had! There is one noble 
instance in the Iliad, in which Hector, 
who was perhaps not a rabid prohibi- 
tionist, has given his opinion of wine- 
drinking. He had no notion of being 
dizzy with wine when he went into 
battle. But these scruples did not 
seem to trouble Odysseus or his fellow- 
feasters. They did not put away the 
desire of eating and drinking until 
after the desire had already gone. 
The frequency with which this line 
occurs in the Odyssey reminds one of 
Rip Van Winkle’s periodical attempts 
to reform; but he always adds, as he 
takes a new tipple, ‘‘We won’t count 
this one.’’ Let us hope that the 
Homeric heroes are always as good- 
natured. 

To the readers of The /abberwock 
who are soon to leave school, I com- 
mend the lesson revealed in the Ho- 
meric dish-towel. It shows how the 
Greek spirit can be woven into the 
daily tasks of life, and that in the 
midst of household drudgery one can 
carry the music of the Odyssey in 
mind and heart, and deftly interweave 
domestic industry with literary en- 
joyment. 

Telemachus said, ‘‘ The song which 
men most applaud is that which sounds 
the newest in their ears.’’ For once 
he was wrong. A _ song which will 
never cease to be applauded—when 
many that we now listen to are forgot- 
ten—is the immortal song of the Od- 
yssey.—S. /. B. in Jabberwock, 


THE preference of traditionalism, of 
outworn, lifeless finalities, to an ever- 
open spirit of inquiry, is not a founda- 
tion of faith, but a form of unbelief.— 
Samuel Johnson. 


The Knife an Educator. 


The knife is put into the hands of a 
child at a very early age ; shall itbea 
mere toy, and used to foster habits of 
destruction, or shall it be a means of 
development and be productive of con- 
struction ? As children at an 
early age are allowed the knife, and de- 
light in it, and as wood is a common 
material, why should not parents and 
teachers, studying practical educa- 
tional methods, ascertain the best ap 
plication of the knife to these methods? 
In the Slojd training, Vera Hjelt, of 
Finland, has devised many models in 
wood that a child can make, while it 
is still unsafe to put a knife in his un- 
trained hands. These tools are the 
scroll saw, the plane and the file. 
But the knife-age comes to all chil- 
dren, and to most when they have 
not had training in the use of the 
other tools. In Sweden, even before 
the introduction of Slojd, great im- 
portance was given to the knife; and 
why not? It is ever at hand, and its 
constructive capabilities are very great. 
With it one can begin in the forma- 
tion of plane surfaces and angles, then 
the simple joints, gradually approach- 
ing the difficult and complex. Hard 
wood for small children should be 
used in preference to soft, as it affords 
greater resistance, and mistakes are 
not so easily made.—7/he Azinder- 


garten., 


|By All Odds 


The most generally useful medicine is Ayer’s 
Pills. As aremedy for the various diseases 
of the stomach, liver, and bowels, these 
Pills have no equal. Their sugar-coating 
causes them not only to be easy and 
pleasant to take, but preserves their medi- 
cinal integrity in all climates and for any 
reasonable length of time. The best family 
medicine, Ayer’s Pills are, aiso, unsurpassed 
for the use of travelers, soldiers, sailors, 
campers, and pioneers. In some of the 
most critical cases, when all other remedies 
have failed, 


5 * 
Ayer’s Pills 
prove effective. 

“In the summer of 1864 I was sent to the 
Aunapolis hospital, suffering with chronic 
diarrhea. While there, I became so re- 
duced in strength that I could not speak and 
was compelled to write everything I wanted 
to say. I was then having some 25 or 30 
stools per day. The doctors ordered a medi- 
cine that I was satisfied would be of no 
benefit to me. I did not take it, but per- 
suaded my nurse to get me some of Dr. 
Ayer’s Pills. About two o’clock in the after- 
noon I took six of these pills, and by mid- 
night began to feel better. In the morning 
the doctors came again, and after deciding 
that my symptoms were more favorable, gave 
me a different medicine, which I did not use, 
but took four more of the pills instead. The 
next day the doctors came to see me, and 
thought I was doing nicely, (and so did I). 
I then took one pill a day fora week. At the 
end of that time, I considered myself cured 
and that Ayer’s Pills had saved my life. I 
was then weak, but had no return of the 
disease, and gained in strength as fast as 
eould be expected.’’—F. C. Luce, Late Lieut. 
6th Regt. Mass. Vol. Infantry. 

“Ayer’s Pills are 


The Best 


I have ever used for headaches, and they 
act like a charm in relieving any disagree- 
able sensation inthe stomach after eating.”’ 
— Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“TI was a sufferer for years from dys- 
pepsia and liver troubles, and found no 
permanent relief until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Pills. They have effected a com- 
plete cure.” — George W. Mooney, Walla 
Walla, W. T. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Better than Government or 
Railroad Bonds. 


The City Bank of Forest City, Iowa, 
with a Paid up Capital of $65,000.00, 
will sell first mortgage farm Bonds that will net 
the purchaser 7 per cent. annual int. The Bank 
guarantees the pagmens of said Bonds when due. 

or particulars address B. A. PLUMMER, Pres'‘t, 


Perry & Martin, 


, 44-143 La Salle St., Chicago, 
Loan Money for estates and private parties on city 
property at current rates. 
ELLEN A. MARTIN Attorney. 
to $10,000 carefully invested here 


TACOMA S100 vrcerannsaity trom twenty ODO fg 
Test us. Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

60 asst’d beautiful Silk and Satin 

? meet, a tocover Fe: sq. inches 

marie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N.J. 


Delicious Mince Pie 
in 20 Minutes 


ANY TIME OF THE YEAR. 


DOUGHERTY’S 
NEW ENGLAND conversed MINCE MEAT, 
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HER 
T. £. DOUG BrROK 
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In paper boxes; enough for two large pies. 
Always ready; easily prepared. 


CLEAN, WHOLESOME, CONVENIENT. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


addresses of 10 Lady friends who love 
to read, will receive T YOUNG 
LADIES’ 


a 16-page (| 
Monthly, full of Beautiful Pictures, ( 
Charming Stories, Fashion Notes, 
Household Doin tg ork, 
&c.,8I1X MO Hs ERs. 
Don't miss this rare chance, as " 
oh this is the Best, CumaPEsT and ' 

= \pnertiseT Family and Ladies’ ' 
Magazine published. Vor 
20 cents extra (40 cents in all) 


vewerwer” 


Garments. This is the Lar 
) Fashion Book published. 
' Bazan, 234 & 236 La Satie Sraeet, Curcaco, Irtinome 


mm mm, 
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‘@ MENTION THIS PAPER. SEND NOW. 


nly new subscriptions accepted at the above 
rates to introduce paper and catalogue in new 
homes. Regular subscription price, 50 cents for six 
months or $1 per year. Pus. YOUNG LADIES BAZAR 


EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 
af The Tailor System of Dress 
} Making by one of the best au 
thors, including Book of In 
am structions, Charts, Double | ras 
Ping Wheel, etc., enabling any 
lady to cut and fit any garment 
worn by woman or child,is sold 
by the inventor at $7.50. By a 
special arrangement we can 
send the whole by mail witha 
copy of our Paper one year for 
- L 00 


This paper gives information 
’ of all Govern- 
ment Landa, and 
of each State and 
Territory with 
fine Lllustrations, 
also cuts of all 
structures and 
everything of in- 
terest connected with the 
World’s Fair of 1893. 
Sample Copy and 100 Page 
Clubbing Catalogue 10 Cents. 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago. 


THE other ms. By Alice KING OLAF, 
on. A ballac founded on the old Norse legend, 
vith seventy-two other poems of great variety as 
vo subject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full page illustration in gilt on the 
cover. 145 pages. 50 cents by mail. 


Not only musical but full of thought and delicious 
fancy.—Philadelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the m which gives the 
nook its title, is a finely treated Norse legend, and the 
—- Songs”’ are very light and dainty, showing great 
delitacy of imagination and sportive play of fancy.— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


We cannot recall another book of recent poetry of 
anything like the same dimensions that has an equal 
diversity. Itisthe work of a real poet, and one who 
has at times a daring 
cial Gazette. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


VASELINE. 


FOK A ONE-DOLLAR BILL sent us by 
mail we will deliver, free of all charges, to any person 
in the United States, all of the following articles, 
carefully packed : 


inspiration.—Cincinnati Commer. 


One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline ... . 1octs 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade.. . 15 “* 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream........ ee 
One Cake of Vaseline Camphorice ...... Io * 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap, umscented ... . 10 “* 
One Cake of Vaseline Soap,exquisitely scented 25 ‘ 
One two-ounce bottle of White Vaseline .. . . 25 “ 


$1.10 
Or for postage stamps any single article at the price 
named. On no account be persuaded to accept 
your druggist any Vaseline or preparation therefrom, 
unless labelled with our name because you will cerlain- 
ly receive an imitation which has Itttle or no value. 


Chesebrough Mfg Co., 24 State St., N.Y. 


WELL! Which means, is it possible 
that you have never tried 

WELL! to get 10c. for 4 weeks, or 
25c. for 3 months’ trial of 

WELL! Tue Urion SIGNAL? 


Well, well, well! That is ##ae way to 
get indifferents interested. 


Address Woman's Tem. Pus. Ass'n, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Two sample copies BOOK KIEVIEW sent 
free on receipt of 1c. stamp. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
161 La Salle St , Chicago. 


THE WESTERN WORLD, Illustrated. 
Chicago, IL 


Fine Engravings. Only 26 cents a year. 
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UNITY 


Annonngements. 
UNITY of March 5 will be our annual an- 


niversary number, and will mark the four- 
teenth birthday of the paper. We expectto 
issue ten thousand copies, and we shall take 
pleasure in sending from one to ten extra 
copies to every reader who would like them 
for distribution. Write a/ once how many 
you can use, for we shall need all the time 
to make arrangements for mailing them 
promptly. Send us also as many addresses 
as you like of people who would probably 
be interested in the paper, and we will mail 
asampletoeach. Advertisers will see the 
importance of being represented in that is- 
sue; no advance in rates; twelve cents per 
line. 


“In the Home.’’—This course of twelve les- 
sons by W. C. Gannett, is the first in a series 
called ‘‘ A Study of Duties.’’ Although it is 
the first in the second line of work in the 
‘*Six Years’ Course of Study,’’ arranged by 
the W. U. S. S. Society, it is a complete set 
of lessons by itself and can be used by any 
school wishing to take up a short course for 
only four months’ work. Each lesson is 
elaborated under several heads, giving sug- 
gestions for class-talk, motto, references, etc. 
Treating of these home subjects so directly 
as it does, draws, out the class talk freely, 
and leads on toward the realization of higher 
ideals in home life. Some of the lessons are 
about ‘‘Our First World,’’ ‘‘ Mother and 
Father,’’ ‘‘ Brother and Sister,’’ ‘‘The Home 
Beautiful,’’ etc. A sample of these lessons 
will be sent free to ministers or superintend- 
ents upon application to the publisher. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO NEWSPAPERS. 


We have an inch electrotyped advertise- 
ment of UNITY which we should like to 
place in every local paper that will give us 
the space in return for a copy of UNITY one 
year. Wedonot ask the editor to send us 
his paper regularly, we simply ask him to 
give his word that he will insert the adver- 
tisement at least twenty times during the 
year, in good position, in whatever issues he 
can best spare the space. 


THE Committee of Fellowship for the 
Western States, consisting of J. C. Learned, 
G. A. ThayerandS. M. Crothers, have issued 
their certificate recommending Rev. George 
Heber Rice to our Unitarian Churches. Mr. 
Rice comes to us from the Episcopalians 
and isa graduate of Hamilton College and 
of Auburn Theological Seminary. He has 
been invited to preach at Marietta, Ohio. 


THE last lecture in the ‘ Evolution 
Course’’ will be given by Dr. Albert Shaw, 
American editor of 7he Review of Reviews, 
at Recital Hall, Auditorium building, on 
Friday evening, February 20. His subject 
will be ‘‘ The Development of the Modern 
City.’’ Price of tickets, single admission 75 
cents. Tickets may be procured at UNITY 
office, 175 Dearborn street, or at the door. 


Liberty and Life is a volume of seventeen 
sermons by E. P. Powell, dealing with the 
applications of modern science to morals 
and religion. Every reader of UNITY should 
have the book. Price in substantial cloth 
binding 75 cents, including postage. The 
paper edition is not sold, except in our pack- 
age of twenty-five pamphlets for a dollar, 
but it will be mailed free to any one send- 
ing one dollar for UNITY one year to a new 
jas Boe Bi Address Charles H. Kerr & 
Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


H. W. Kreiden, of America, returns a copy 
of UN1Ty with the sentence, ‘‘Please Do not 
Send this again’’ indorsed on the-margin. 
We take this method of informing Mr. 
Kreiden that we cannot remove his name 
from our list without knowing at what post- 
office he receives UNITY. 


TWO CENTS PER MILE. 


Cc. H. & D. Thousand Mile Books Good to a 
Thousand Points. 


A popular demand has been a thousand mile book 
at a $20 rate good over several roads, without refund 
attachment or other vexatious regulations. The 
new thousand mile books which the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton Railroad will place on sale on 
and after ret 20 meet this demand. They will be 
sold at allC. H. & D. ticket offices and will be ac- 
cepted for passage, not only on all divisions of the 
Cc. H. & D., but also between all stations on fifteen 
other lines. They are an ever-ready ticket between 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, Dayton, 
Toledo, Buffalo, Salamanca, Ft. Wayne, Peoria, Ann 
Arbor, Cadillac (Mich.) and a thousand other points. 


PULLMAN PARLOR CARS, CHICAGO TO 
ST. LOUIS. 


To meet the requirements of the superior class of 
ngers who travel between Chicago and St. 
Pools. ot Springs, Ark., and the winter resorts of 
Texas and the South, the Chicago & Alton R. R. has 
put in service on its day trains between Chicago and 
St. Louis, a line of mew and handsomely furnished 
Pullman Buffet Parlor Cars especially built for that 
service. Through Pullman Coupon Berth Tickets 
can now be purchased in its Chicago offices, which 
precludes the necessity of passengers procuring and 
paying for sleeping car tickets at St. Louis. is is 
a that can be enjoyed only by taking the 
A Iton, a route having a continuous Pullman service 
on both morning and night trains from Chicago, 


A Squire of Low Degree.—Charles H. Kerr 
& Co. have a limited stock of this book in 
paper, which they will mail to UNITY sub- 
scribers at 40 cents (publishers’ price 50 
cents). A recent paragraph in Current Lit- 
erature is subjoined : 


Miss Lily A Long, author of the strong and bright 
novel, ‘‘A Squire of Low Degree,” is a Western 
woman whose years are under thirty. She was born 
in St. Paul, is of Swedish descent, and numbers, as 
she says, among her ancestors ‘‘a changeling, a 
soldier, a musician, and a wizard, but no viking.’’ 
The early years of her life were spent in various 
country ‘‘Settlements’’ in Minnesota and lowa, 
broken by a yearin Oregon. Since 1874 she has lived 
in St. Paul, with the exception of her student life at 
the University of Wisconsin. Miss Long has written 
poems which have appeared in Unity, of Chicago, 
and-were later republished in ‘‘Unity Songs Resung,”’ 
a book issued five years ago. Though she has writ- 
ten some short stories, Miss Long’s chief literary 
work has been in the form of essays. ‘‘A Squire of 
Low Degree,’’ her first extended work in fiction, will 
please all novel readers who can appreciate delicacy, 
strength, cleverness and tenderness, in addition to 
action and interest. 


Completed to Deadwood, 

The Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., from 
Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis, is now completed, 
and daily passenger trains are running through 
Lincoln, Neb., antl Coster, S. D., to Deadwood Also 
to Newcastle,Wyoming. Sleeping cars to Deadwood. 


Coughs. 


‘“ BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES”’ are used with 
advantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarse- 
ness and Bronchial Affections. 25c. a box. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Sick-headache. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


In dyspepsia the stomach fails to 
assimilate the food. The Acid Phos- 
phate assists the weakened stomach, 
making the process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. 

Dr. R. S. McComs, Philadelphia, says: 

‘Used it in nervous dyspepsia with suc- 
cess.’’ 

Dr. W. 
says: 


S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., 


“The best remedy for dyspepsia that has 
ever come under my notice.’’ 

Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: 

‘‘A wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms of 
dyspepsia.’’ 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


CAUTION:—Be sure the word ‘‘Horsford's"’ is 
rinted on the label. All others are spurious 
ever sold in bulk. 

OF THE 


ROBERT BROWNING SAYS °£,0% 
BROWNING S WOMEN, BY MARY E. BURT: 


“I thank you heartily for the interpretation you 
nave made of the best portions of my works.” 
BROWNINC'S WOMEN, by Mary E. Burt, author 
of the well-known book * Literary Landmarks,” isa vol- 
ume of most interesting critical essays on the women of 
Robert Browning’s poems. Cloth, gilt top, 236 pages. $1.00 


by mail. Miss Burt's SEED THOUCHTS FROM 
BROWWNINC is @ cainty little parchment covered 
book of selections; better than a Christmas or birth- 


day card. een. by mail; five for one dollar.@Address 
CHARLES A. KERR & CO... Pubs. .175 Dearborn St. . © 


DOWN! DOWN! FROM $12.00 10 $4.00 


lllustrations 


Leather 


——— — 


Express Charges paid and | pe one year. Send 10 Cent for 100 
e Catalogue containing 1 offers and sample copy of Illustrated 
aper. Address THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Ill. 


SHUI. 00 a year is being made by John KR. 
Goodwin,Troy,N.Y.,at work for us, Reader, 
you may not make as much, but we can 
teach you quickly how toearn from $5 to 
#10 a day at the start, and more as you go 
on. Buth sexes, all ages. In any part of 
America, you can commence at home, giv- 
ing all your time,or spare moments only to 
the work. All is new. Great pay SURE for, 
every worker. We start you, furnishin 

everything. EASILY, SPEEDILY learunll. 
PAKTICULARS FREE. Address at once, 
STINSON & ©0O., PORTLAND, MAI\«. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the familv 


Frederick B Knanp, 8. B.(M. I. T.) Duxbury. Maas. 


PENSIONS = serneo'Uhoer NEw Law. 
Soldiers, Widows, Parents, send for slank applica 


tions and information. PATRICK O’FARRELI, 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schools. ete. Fully warranted. 
Write for Catalogue and 

TCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
VAN DUZEN © TIFT, Cincinnall,O- 


, Dial , Tabi , Speak 
PL AYS School Club & Seken Rest — 3 _ 
4 logue free. 'T. 8. Dentson,Chicago, Ll. 
SCHOOL GIRLS Make #100. Month, others $2.500.a 
year. Work light. Outfit only 10 
cents. Address The Western W orld, Chicago, lll. 


J 


am 


eam Powder 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o Years the Standard. 


The (;ENIUS OF 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


ALILEE. 


By A.U. HANCOCK. 


( 


Most of the stories involving the life of Jesus that have been so plentiful 
of late have been only expansions of the New Testament, and display the super- 


natural without reserve. 


Mr. Hancock has produced something new under 


the sun, in a novel dealing with the scenes of Palestine and Rome in the first 
century, which yet recognizes that the natural laws governing this world are 


at least two thousand years old 


The author is a layman, and writes not to 


champion any preconceived opinion, but to give the honest results of honest 


study. 


The story takes up the adventures of some of the relatives and associ 


aties of Jesus, bringing out in one and another of its characters, the various 


types that made up the motley population of Galilee. 
can not fail to have a wide influence. 


,, 


Galilee 


‘The Genius of 
Along the course of a win 


some tale it hangs here and there ‘a lamp that sheds a pleasant light upon 
questions which thousands are asking loudly and millions more are asking in 


their hearts. 


Cloth, 12mo, 507 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 


The Book and 


UNITY one year for $2.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR 


ee Me 


PUBL'SHER®S, 


175 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


A LARGE AND VALUABLE 


Cook Book Free * 


Over 300 Pages. 


Several Hundred [Tllustrations. 


publishors of this book procured a vast num- 
n every part of the 
nited States, and out of 20,000 Roctpes * e best were selected 
000 copies of this cook 
has been greatly improved by 
adding the newest, best and most practical recipes of progressive cook- 
Several hundred illustrations have also been added 
grees expense, meting it the most complete and best illustrated 
. Theresult is an admirably condensed vol- 

ume of recipes for everyday, arranged for practical use, 


Among its Points of Excellence are the Following Topics: 
Practical chen Dtens to Young Housekeepers, Neces- 


At e great expense th 
r of recipes from practical housewives livin 


by competent ladies 


and ever 300 
hook were sold. i 


The edition for 189 
ing schools. 


at 
cook book ever publishe: 


sary Kitchen 
Soups, Fish, 
tsups and Relishes, Breakfast an 
tards, Desserts, Cookies, 
for Preserves powerasce an 
for the Sick; Bilis of Fare fo 
nners, Parties 


r Famil 


us departments of Household 


Homes than any other, a 
To introduce the popular household journal 


COMPANION, into thousands of new homes, the —¥. B. 
3 Months Trial for Only (6 cts., 
AND A COPY OF THE COOK BOOK FREE. 
THE LADIES HOME COMPANION aren 


icularly wish to know, and is mostly 


authors are found in each issue. A spec 


ducted by a special editor. It gives the latest Fas 
Housekeepers cheering an 
lowers f a Co ty and pleasant page for pretty and pleasant chil . 
To Get the 


ADIES Home 


tensils, Suggestions and Recipes for 
ultry, Game, Meats, Salads, Ho ea 
ea Dishes 
egetables, Bread, Biscuit, Pies, Puddings,Cakes, 
D tters, etc. Also 

ndies; Cooke 
Dinners, Hole 

ay eaten, Fea uncheons, etc. 
” Table of Weights and Mensaress apters on the va- 

o anagement and Work. 


It is the Latest, Best and Most Practical Cook Book Pub- 
more nearly Meeting the Wants of American 
nd would be cheap at $1.00. 


feature is che varie 


Home 


partments, each of wh 
arranged for practical use; timely hints to 


ournal, published twice a 
gives in n about those things which la-. 
ladies. r Selected Stories iby em- 
ch is 
o 


helpful talks with Motherss valuable information for lovers of 


All handsomely illustrated 


ook Book Free r hen you cond 8 conte for three months trial subscription the 


LADIES HOME COMPANION, Philadelphia, Pa. 


to 


SUNDAY -SCHOOL STORIES. 
By Edward E. Hale. 


th: other yng are the work of my children, my sis- 
ters and of Mrs, Bernard Whitman, so widely known as 


the secretary of the ‘ Ten Times One’ societies, All of | 


ihese stories I have edited, and I have given the au- 
thors the general directions under which they wrote,” 
—Dr. Hale’s Preface. 

When the Rev, Edward Everett Hale writes a book 
for the young, grown pee as well as young people 
look for something good, and they are seldom disap- 
pointed. Mr, Hale always writes fora purpose, and 
that purpose embraces both pleasure and profit to his 
readers, In the volume before us there are a number of 
right good stories which will be read with interest by 
children all over the land,—PAiladelphia ltem. 

A delighttul and helpful book for young people.— 
Boston Home Fournal. 

Suited to the taste and comprehension of young peo- 
ple, they will be read again and again, and cannot fai’ 
to profit as well as interest.—Boston Fournal of Educa 
tion. 


Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $100 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we desire to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 50 eents, as long as they last. 


Address: 


CHARLES H,. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
+175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


HE UNENDING GENESIS 
EATIO 


OR CR N EVER PRESENT—By 
H. M. SIMMONS. The Genesis story retold 
in the light of modern science, yet in lan- 
guage simple enough to hold the attention of a 
child. lll Pages. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


.\/ “LESH, KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St. ,Chicagc 


; 
’ 
’ 
; 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 
for little children. 


By Miss Lueretia P. Hale and Mra. Ber- 


‘* Pwenty-six stories, of which I have written eight; | 


nard Whitman. 


Twenty-six stories written on the same plan 
us those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but intended 
for younger children, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $1.00. Our price to 
those who order direct from us, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Address: 
Cs.ARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


and 


A GRATEFUL SPIRIT -:: 


other 
| JAMES VILA BLAKE. 

Suv ects: Grateful Spirit, At Peace with Things. 

Yahweh in the Bible, Some Things to ve Sure of, Svul- 

omon and the Lilies, The Pertect, Abiding Gods 

Time. The Full Bushel. The Ricbes of Life, Take my 

Yoke. Paul's Three Points. Knowledge of God, Why 

any Religion, The One Religion, Faithfulness, °V 

Goda!". A "Cure All”, Jesus of Nazareth, Sacrifice, O.¢ 

Age. Cloth, 12mo., 311 pages. bound uniformly with 
the author's Poems and Kssays. $1.00 postpaid. 

MR. BLAKE’S OTHER BOOKS. 


Kasay, Cloth, 12Mm0........-.ccecsccsescevecesecceses $1.00 
Poems, Cloth, 12m0.,..... 0... cceeen cece ee ee rece eeenes 1.00 
Legends from Storyland, Cloth, l6mo.,...-.....+++: 0 
Manual Training. Paper. [dm0.........66.. 06sec eens 25 


To any one mentioning this advertisement before 
Dec. 31. we will send, prepaid, the five books on receipt 
of $2.50 or the first three for $2.00. Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs,, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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